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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability? 
and algebra and functions). In Hawaii, 2,551 students in 52 public 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Hawaii eighth-graders, compares their overall 
perfor-Tiance to students in the West region of the United States and 
the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , presents 
the average proficiency separately for the five content areas, and 
summarizes the performance of subpopulations (race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' educational level, and gender). To provide a 
context for the assessment data, participating students, their 
mathematics teachers, and principals completed questionnaires which 
focused on: instructional content (curriculum coverage, amount of 
homewor)c); delivery of math instruction (availability of resources, 
type); use of calculators; educational baclcground of teachers? and 
conditions facilitating math learning (e.g., hours of television 
watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math scale, Hawaii students had an 
average proficiency of 251 compared to 261 nationwide. Many fewer 
students (Hawaii-lo%; U.S. -12%) appear to have acquired reasoning and 
problem solving s)cills. (JJK/CRW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In H8S. Congress passed new legislation for the Nation^J Assessment of I'duraliomil 
Progress (NAI'P), which included - for the first time in the project's histor> - a provision 
authori/ing voluntarv" state*b\ *state asscs>nicnt^ on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primtir> mission, the national ass. xv. vjjuts that NAI'P has conducted since its inception. 

As a resuh of the legislation, the 1^^9(1 NAI'P program included a "I rial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade tnathematacs. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in IWO at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I -or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the I>istrict of (\)lumbia. and two territories in l ehruan 1 W(h The sample 
was carefullv designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population iii a state or 
territory . Within each selected school, students were nmdomly chosen to participate in the 
program. IxK^d school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's stall monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality a>surance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. Ilie results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformit)' across sessions. 
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In Hawaii, 52 public schools participated in the assessment. ITic weighted sc'hool 
participation rate was 100 percent, which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 100 percent of the eighth-grade public- school 
students in Hawaii. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 3 percent of the eiglith-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (li-P), while 7 percent had an Individualized 
I'ducation Plan (II:P). An IFP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible ^or special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and descTibcs a program of actinties and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited Imglish Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Hducation Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The student i; who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LliP or had an IF.P represented 1 percent and 4 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total. 2,551 eighth-gradc Hawaii public-school students 
were a,sscssed. The weighted student participation rate was 93 percent, lliis means that 
the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 93 percent 
of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in Hawaii. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Hawaii on the NALP 
mathematics scale is 251. This proficiency is lower than that of students acTOss the aation 
(261). 

Average proficiency on the NAL^P scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students* proficiency in greater detail, 
NAFP used the resuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to dcfme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAi:P 
scale, 

9 
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In Hawaii, 93 percent of the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear 
to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem sohing with whole 
numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Hawaii (10 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problcm-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percent s, elementary geometric properties » and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Hawaii performed lower than students in the nation in all of these 
five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addi 'on to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment pcmiits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Hawaii eighth-grade student population 
defmed by race ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. In 
Hawaii: 

♦ White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did 
Hispanic or Asian students. 

♦ I'urther, a greater percentage of White students than Hispanic students and 
about the same percentage of White as Asian students attained level .^00. 

♦ The resuhs by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Hawaii students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas or areas classified as **other*'. 

♦ In liawaii, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 28 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate frorr^ liigh school. 

♦ ITie results by gender show .hat eighth-grade males in Hawaii had a lower 
average mathematics proficiency than did eighth-grade females in Hawaii. 
In addition, there was no dilference between the percentages of males and 
females in Hawaii who attained level .^00. Compared to the national 
results, females in Hawaii performed lower than females across the countiA*; 
males in Hawaii performed lower than males across the country . 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented \^ith 
contextual inlbrmation about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs, Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the cunent practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to he 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understaiiding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in Hawaii are as follows: 

♦ About three-quarters of the students in Hawaii (72 percent) were in 
schools whea* mathematics was identified as a special priority. ITiis is 
about the same percentage as that for the nation (63 percent), 

♦ In Hawaii. 7ft percent of the students could take an algebra course in eighth 
grade for high-school course placement or credit, 

♦ A greater percentage of students in Haw;ui were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics {61 percent) than were taking a course in pre -algebra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
prc-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Hawaii spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day: according to the students, most of them spent 3(^ 
minutes doing mathematics homework each da>. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each das, while stuiients 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes dail>. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on (ieomctr) . 
Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and I'unctions had 
higher proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. Students whose teachers 
placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations and 
Measurement had lower proficiency in these content areas than students 
whose teachers placed little or no f'mphasis on the same areas. 
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• In Hawaii, 5 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics teachers 
who reported getting ail of the resources they needed, while 44 percent of 
the students were taught by teachers who got only some or none of the 
resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Hawaii, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

• In Hawaii, 33 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reportc*d having at l&ist a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• More than half of the students (62 percent) had teachers who had the 
hightst level of teaching certification available. This is similar to the figure 
for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who 
were certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Hawaii who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials, lliis is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two t>'pes. 

• Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school ftudcnts in Hawaii 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 23 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or nriorc watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial Stale Assessment was conducted in February \99i) with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


I Louisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Miimesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Gxiam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii 
and consist , of three sections: 

• This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Hawaii. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Hawaii, the West region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
infomiation about the mathematics policies and instmction in schools in 
Hawaii, the West region, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new le^slation for the National Assessment of Kducational 
Progress (NAI-P), which included - for the fu-st time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAHP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment suney 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(ii of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L 100-297 (20 L S.C, I22le'}(i}(2)(C)(i})) 

As a rcsuh of the legislation, the 1990 NAI^P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-gradc mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or territor>\ Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Ix)cal school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. ITie results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity acToss sessions. 
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The Trial State Assessment s based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus process described in Public Law 9S*S1 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP througli June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science ; oundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School OflBcers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the peribrmajice of eighth-grade 
publiC'School students in Hawaii, in the West region, and for the nation. Results also are 
provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report arc presented below. ITie results for Hawaii arc based only on the 
students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for the 
nation and the region of the countr>' arc based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in Januarys or February 
as part of the 1990 national NAFP program, l^se of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAI'P program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the 1 nal 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee reprcsentative national or regional results, 
since not every stale participated in the program. 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluaiion Standards for School Mathemaiks 
(Resion, VA: Nauonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1989). 
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RACE/ETHXICm 

Results are presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race /ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, resuhs for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students arc not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Hawaii. 

TYPE OF COMMLIMTY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 1 (),()(){), and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents arc farmers or farm worker.^ 

Other: Students in this categor\' attend schools in areas other than tho.sc defmed 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

ITic reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS* EDI CATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents did not 
fmish high school graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. 7Tic response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure 1. All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories \ ere not assigned to a regon. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FiGLRi: 1 I Regions of the Country 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 




NORTHEAST 


SOUTHEAST 
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North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Pennsyfvania 
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Rhode island 


Virginia 


South Dakota 


Oregon 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Texas 


Virginia 






Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 
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Guidei^' les for Analysis 

This report describes and comi>ares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in pubUc schools 
in the state or territory - the numbers reported are necessarily esihnaies. As such, they arc 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests detemiine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sample is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i,e,, the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (eg., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

ITic reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence inter\'al for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence inter\'al included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. ITie statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discus.sed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix, 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictxired in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-aigebra is given 
and compared to the percenta^ of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and profici^^ncies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre*algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). ITie 
combined-group j>erccntages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may diflfcr slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of Hawaii 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Hawaii, the West region, and the nation. This profile is based 
on data collected fi'om the students and schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Haivaii Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ha«v<il 




Nation 
















i DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 


1 




P«re«it«g« 


P«rcMita9» 


IUc«/Etfvilclty 












White 




18 ( 


0.8) 


63 ( 1 .9) 


70 ( 0.5) 


Black 




2 ( 


0.3) 


7 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 0.3) 


Hfspanic 




10 { 


0.S) 


21 ( 1.5) 


10 { 0.4) 


Asian 




67 ( 


1,0) 


4( 1.3) 


2( 05) 


Amencan Indian 




1 ( 


0.2) 


* ( 2.3) 


2 ( 0.7) 


Typ# of Community 












Advantaged urban 




10 ( 


0.1) 


14 ( 8.5) 


10 ( 3,3) 


Disadvantaged urban 




IS ( 


02) 


19 ( 7.5) 


10 ( 2.8) 


Extreme rurat 




0 ( 


0.O) 


10 i 3.8) 


10 1 3,0) 


Other 




74 ( 


0.2) 


58 (10.1) 


70 ( 4,4) 


Par»fYt$* Education 












Did not finish high school 




5 ( 


0.5) 


10 ( 1.3) 


10 { 0,8) 


Graduated high school 




27 ( 


0.9) 


19 ( 2.5) 


25 ( 1.2) 


Some education after high school 




18 < 


0.7) 


16 { 1.2) 


17 ( 0.9) 


Graduated college 




38 { 


1.0) 


42 ( 4.0) 


38 ( l.d) . 














Maid 




53 { 


1.0) 


55( 2.1) 


51 ( 1,1) 


Female 




47 ( 


1.0) 


45 { 2.1) 


49 { 1.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamty that, for each population of interest, the value far the entire population is within f 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be true of Parents' Education, for which some 
students responded *'l don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 



Table 2 provides a profile summarizing particiF>ation data for Hawaii schools and students 
sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Hawaii, 52 public schools participated in 
the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 100 percent, which means that 
all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were representative of 100 percent 
of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii. 



1 ABLE 2 I Profile of the 



EtOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTtaPATtON 



Weighted school participation 
rate pefore substitution 


100% 


Weighted school participation 
rate after sut?stitution 


100% 


Numt)er of schools origmafly 
sampled 


57 


Number of schools not eligible 


4 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 


53 


Numtjer of substitute schools 
provided 


D 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of parttcipatmg 
schools 


52 



In Hawaii, the Trial Siaie Assessment was based on 



ion Assessed in Hawaii 



EIOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC-SCNOOt STUDENT 
PARTtaPATtON 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


93% 


Number of students ^elected to 
F>drttcipate m the assessment 


3,015 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


120 


Percentage of students who were 
of umited English Proficiency 


3% 


P centage of students excluded 
' the assessment due to 
L 8d English Proficiency 


1% 


Percentage of students who had 
an individualized Education Plan 


7% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Individualized Education Plan status 


4% 


Number of students to t>e assessed 


2,744 


Number of students assessed 


2,551 



eligible schools. There was no sampling of schools. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 3 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 7 percent had an Individualized 
E4ucation Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools wea* permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
• from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 1 percent and 4 percent 
of the population, resp>ectivcly. 

In total, 2,551 eighth-grade Hawaii public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 93 percent. ITiis means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 93 percent of the digiMe eighth-grade 
public- school student population in Hawaii. 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Hawaii Public Schools? 

'ITie 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Gcomctr>-: Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summari/ed on the NAI-P mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 5()(). 

ITiis part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficienc> of 
eighth.grade public-school students in Hawaii. Chapter I compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Hawaii to students in the West region and the 
nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five mathematics 
content areas. Chapter 2 summari/cs the students' overall mathematics performance for 
subpopulations defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and 
gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content areas, 
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CHAPTER 1 

Students' Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the avera^ proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
Hawaii on the NAEP mathematics scale is 251. This proficiency is lower than that of 
students across the nation (261)/ 



MGURE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NAEP Mailwnatics Scale 

0 200 225 250 275 


300 500 


EM 


Aveng* 
Proficiency 


S 




Hawaii 


251 < 0.6) 
261 ( 2.6) 


m 




Nation 


2ei { 1.4) 



The standard errors arc presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
stalisiically significant difference uciween the populations. 



^ DifTerences reported are statistically differen! at about the 95 percent certainty level. This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there ts a r:al difference m the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROnCIENC Y 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it docs not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skiUs, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance levels 200, 250. 300, and 350 on the \AI-P 
scale. 

To define the skiUs. knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so lew students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficicnc> are given in ^-igurc 3. It is 
important to note that thr definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels arc not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Hawaii, 93 percem of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills involving 
simple additive rcasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). Howcx er, 
many fewer students in Hawaii (10 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills in\-olving fractions, decimals, pcrcents. 
elementar>- geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTKNT AREA PKRK)RMA\( E 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas -- Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometr>'; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and I-'unctions. Mgure 5 provides the Hawaii. West 
region, and national results for each content area. Students in Hawaii performed lower 
than students in the nation in all of these five conienl areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 200 



Simple Additive Reasoning and Problem Solving virith Whole 
Numbers 



Students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve simple addition and subtraction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number m a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs. In 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multiplicative Reasoning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended thetr understandmg of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these baste problem-solving 
situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even," "factor," and ••multiple," 

in measurement, these students can use a ruier to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem. In geometry, they demonstrate an mitiai understandmg of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry. In data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginning to deal mformaHy with a variable 
through numerical substitution m the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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UEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Fractions, Decimals, 
Percents, Elementary Geometric Properties, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



Students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform sample operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, stmplify tractions, and 
'-ecogntze the equivalence between common fractions and decimais, including p^c^orlal representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less xr^n and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems mvoiving 
Similar triangles and scale drawings, in geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and sohds. 



In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and Ime graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias. In algebra, they can graph points m the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described m words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



Students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation, in measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures, in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measure .ient. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to s^* problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 

in data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the protiabinty 
of a Simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a imear relation provided in a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as wen as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGL'RK 4 



LEVEL 350 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 



Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



THENfflOW'S 
REPORTr 
CARD 




m 

r- t i 



Parontag* 



0 { 0.2) 
0 { 0.4) 
0 ( 0.2) 



10 ( 0.6) 
12 ( 2.4) 
12 ( 1.2) 



49 { 1.0) 

63 ( 2.8) 

64 ( 1.6) 



93 ( 0.6) 
97 { 1.0) 
97 { 0.7) 



20 40 60 80 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 



100 



The standard errors are presented in pareniheses. With about 95 percent certiinty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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242 ( 
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249 ( 0.8) 

259 ( 2.4) 

260 ( 1.3) 



0 200 225 250 275 300 500 

Mathematics Subscata Proficiency 

The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about ^.S percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by »-H). If the 
confidence intervals tor the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difTerence between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
racc/ethnicit>\ type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

llie Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the differcnt racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Hispanic, and Asian students from Hawaii are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in I-igure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Hispanic or Asian students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Hispanic f:tudents and about the same percentage 
of White as Asian students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proHciency for each populauon of interest \s wuhin .t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence mtcrvaK denoted by M-4). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 

The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainly, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by i-M). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not pre^nted in this figure because so few students attained that level, 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the niathematics proficiency results for eighth^grade students 
attending public schools in lotvantaged urban areas, disadvantaged urban areas, and areas 
dassifkd as ^other'\ (These are the ''type of community" groups in Hawaii with student 
samples large enough to be rdiably reported.) The results indicate that the average 
mathematics performance of the Hawaii students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged urban areas or 
areas classified as "other''. 



FIGURE 8 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proftctency for each population of interest is within ± 2 sUndard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the vanability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown thai students whose parents are better cducatt^ tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 1 1). In Hawaii, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated firom college was approximately 28 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Hawaii (36 percent) and in the 
nation (39 pen»nt) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, 
the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated firom high school 
was 5 percent for Hawaii and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence mtervah denoted by HS). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, eighth-grade males in Hawaii had a lower average mathematics 
proficiency than did eighth-grade females in Hawaii. Compared to the national results, 
females in Hawaii performed lower than females across the country; males in Hawaii 
performed lower than males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Gender 
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The standard errors arc presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is wiihm i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confit'.encc interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence mtervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
staustically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Hawaii who attained level 20U. 1 he percentage of females in Hawaii who 
attained level 200 was smaller than the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. Also, the percentage of males in Hawaii who attained level 200 was smaller than 
the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in Hawaii 
who attained level 300. The percentage of females in Hawaii who attained level 300 was 
similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300. However, the 
percentage of males in Hawaii who attained level 300 was smaller than the percentage of 
males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and ^nder. 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
deierminaijon of the variability of this estimated mean proHciency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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The standard errors of the eslimaied statistics appear m parentheses. !i can be said with about ^5 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself^ but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting pwlicy when supplemented with 
contextual inlbrmation about schools, teachers, and students. 

lo gather such information, the students particip, »Vk the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAFP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors r^nd proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the countr>'. 
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Through the questionnaires administer^ to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of ^ucational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn* 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices — how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that arc changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment^ and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ ITiis chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Hawaii public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results arc as follows: 

• About three-quarters of the eighth-grade students in Hawaii (72 percent) 
were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



^ Curtis McKnjghi, et al, The Underachieving Curriculum Assessing US. School Mathematics from an 
international Perspective. A National Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipes Publishing Company. 1987), 

L.ynn Stecn» Ed. Everybody Cour.,. A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington. DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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In Hawaii, 76 percent of the students could take an algebra, course in eighth 
grade for high school course placement or credit. 

Almost all of the students in Hawaii (90 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

Ahnost all (93 percent) of the students in Hawaii were typically taiight 
mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. Ability 
grouping was less prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in Hawaii 
Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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30 ( 4.4) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of mteresi, the value for the entire population is wjthm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students* mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Hawaii are taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in Hawaii were taking eighth^grade 
mathematics (61 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algcbra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ei^th*grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ Students in Hawaii who were enrolled in pre-algcbra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in ei^th-grade mathematics courses. This result is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre*algebra and algebra coiirses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are T^ng 
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The standard errors of the estimated sUUstics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• About the same perrentage of females (36 pcromt) and males (32 percent) 
in Hawaii were enrolled in pre-alggbra or algebra courses. 

• In Hawaii, 37 percent of White students, 18 peromt of Hispanic students, 
and 35 percent of Asian students were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses. 

• Similarly, 45 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 25 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 35 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other" were enrolled in pre-algebra or 
algpbra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Hawaii spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; according to 
the students, the greatest percenta^ spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each 
day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage of students spent 
either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students reported 
spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (lablc 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In Hawaii, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
8 percent of the students in Hawaii and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every table in the body of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulations - race ethnicity, type of 
community, parenu* education level, and gender. 
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• The results by racc/cthnicity show that 10 pcrrent of White students, 
4 percoit of Hispanic studmts, and 9 percent of Asian students spent an 
hour or more on mathecoatics homework each day. In comparison, 
2 percent of White sttidents, 5 per c ent of Hispanic students, and 2 percent 
of Asian students spcmt no time doing mathematics homeworic. 

• In addition, 20 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 12 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 7 percent 
in schools in areas classifi^ as "other" spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework daily. In comparison, 0 percent of students 
attending schools in advantaged uiban areas, 3 percent in schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and 3 percent in schools in areas classified as 
''other'' spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


W«tt 


NaUon 



1 About how much time do students spend [ 
j on mathematics homework each day? 


l^crconlage 
Proffdency 


and 

PfDfleiMiey 


Pereenta^^ 

Prodcfency 


None 


2 ( 0.4) 


1 { 0.3) 


1 { 0.3) 


15 minutes 


21 ( 0.8) 
236 ( 1.8) 


42 ( 6.7) 
258 ( 4.2) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 [ 2.3) 


90 minutes 


51 ( 0.9) 
24& ( 1.0) 


43 ( 6.2) 
264 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.3) 

266 ( 2.6) 


45 minutes 


18 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 1.8) 


9 ( 2.3) 
270 ( 6.5)t 


10 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 5.7)1 


An hour or more 


8 ( 0.6) 
275 { 2.6) 


5 ( 1.9) 


4 ( 0.9) 
278 { 5,1)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean ] . oficiency. **• Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


WMt 


Nation 



About how much time ao you usually 
spend each (fay on mathematics 
homework? 



None 

16 minutes 
WminutM 
45 minutes 
An tiour or more 



emt 
Pro0cieiicy 



and 



7( 0.5) 
239 ( 2.3) 


12 ( 1.7) 
254 { 4.2) 


9( OJ) 
251 { 2.8) 


22 ( 0.8) 
244 ( 1.5) 


31 ( 4S) 
203 ( 3.8} 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1.9) 


31 ( 1.0} 
254 ( 1.3) 


28 ( 1.7) 
261 ( S.9) 


32 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 1.9) 


18 ( 0.9) 
257 ( 1.8) 


15 { 1.6} 
267 { 4.2) 


16 { 1.0) 
266 ( U) 


21 ( 0.8) 
254 ( 13) 


14 { 1.7) 
261 ( 44) 


<2 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parenihe^s, It c 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popula 
of the estimate for the sample. 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and 1 able A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Hawaii, relatively few of the students (7 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 21 percent of the students in Hawaii and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• The results by race/ethnicity show that 17 perj^nt of White students, 
18 percent of Hispanic students, and 23 percent of Asian students spent 
an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 
8 percent of White students, 10 percent of Hispanic students, and 
7 percent of Asian students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 24 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 21 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and percent 
in schools in areas classified as **other" spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework daily. In comparison, 6 percent of students 
attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 7 percent in schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and 7 percent in schools in areas classified as 
''other'* spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRLCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of T eachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, ^omctry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to ^vc specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **hcavy,'' 
"moderate,'' or **little or no** emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 



♦ Numbers and Operations. 1 eachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

♦ Measurement. Icachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

» Geometr>'. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometr>. 

♦ Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

♦ .4!gebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* \altonaI Counci) of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Eyaluation Standards for School MaihEmatks 
(Resion» VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to crcate a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to ''heavy emphasis'^ responses, 2 to ^'moderate 
emphasis'' responses, and 1 to ''little or no emphasis'' responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Tabic 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - "heavy emphasis" and **little or 
no emphasis'' — and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Nimibers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Geometry, Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and Functions had higher proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers plac^ little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations 
and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content areas than students whose 
teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NA^ TRIAL STATE ASSESSMfNT 




W«st 


Nation 



Teacher *'emphast$** categories t>y 
content areas 



HmtoM And Op^tlons 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

MMttnment 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

Geometry 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Data Analysis, Statistics, and Prot>aJ»ility 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

Alg«i>ra and Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Lrttfe or no emphasis 



pMLiiila^ 
■nd 

ProOeiancy 



48( 


1,0) 


*2( 7.4) 


48 ( 3.8) 


248( 


1^) 


257 ( 3.6) 


260 ( 1.8) 


15 ( 


0.6) 


13 { 2.1) 


15 { 2.1) 


278 ( 


2^) 


291 ( 6.6) 


287 ( 3.4) 


15 ( 


0.8) 


11 ( 2,8) 


17 { 3.0) 


238( 


2S) 


251 ( 7.7)1 


250 ( 5.6) 


3e( 


1.0) 


36 ( 5.3) 


33 ( 4,0) 


25d( 


1.9) 


275 ( 6.3) 


272 { 4.0) 


17 ( 


0.7) 


24 ( 8,3) 


28 ( 3.8) 


264 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 2.8)1 


260 { 3.2) 


34( 


0.9) 


18 { 4.5) 


21 ( 3.3) 


251 { 


1.6) 


277 (11.4)1 


264 ( 5,4) 


9( 


0,6) 


14 ( 3.7) 


14 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 


3.2) 


264 (10.6)1 


269 ( 4.3) 


73 { 


0.8) 


54 ( 8.3) 


S3 { 4.4) 


240 ( 


1.4) 


262 ( 4,9) 


261 ( 2.9) 


29 ( 


0.8} 


43 { 5,6) 


46 ( 3.6) 


283 ( 


1.4) 


277 { SJi) 


275 ( 3S) 


36( 


1.1) 


23 ( 5.1) 


20 ( 3.0) 


226 ( 


1.8) 


243 ( 4,2)! 


243 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statjsucs appear in parentheses, !i can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis** 
category is not included, ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
deivi mmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 

Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are imlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following; 

• About three-quarters of the eighth-grade students in Hawaii (72 percent) 
were in public schools when^ mathematics was identified as a special 
priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Hawaii, 76 percent of the students could take an algebra course in eighth 
grade for high-school course placement or credit, 

• A greater percentage of students in Hawaii were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (61 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (34 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Hawaii spent 30 miiiutcs doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Hawaii, relatively few of the students (7 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 21 percent of the students in Hawaii and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or morx each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed hea\7 instructional emphasis on (^eometr>^ 
Data Analysis. Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and Functions had 
higher proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. Students whose teachers 
placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Opcations and 
Measurement had lower proficiency in these content areas than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 



Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.* 



An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students arc learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILH Y OF RESOtRCES 

1 cachers* use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



* \atJonal Council of Teachers of Malhcmattcs, Prafessionaf Standards for the Teaching of KfathematU^ 
(Resion, VA: Sauonal Council of leachers of MaihemaiK;s, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Hawaii, 5 percent of the cighth-grudc students had mathematics teachers 
who lepoitcd getting idl of the resources they nwd^, whi'e 44 percent of 
the students were taught by teachers who got only some or f»ooe of the 
resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 13 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively, 

• In Hawaii, 4 pendent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 0 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 5 percent in 
schools in areas classified as "other" had mathematics teachers who got all 
the resources they ne^ed. 

• By comparison, in Hawaii, 12 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged xirban areas, 31 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, and 47 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" w«e in 
classrooms where only some or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had mathematics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



100Q NA£P TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 




Nation 















Whict) of tne following statements ts true ! 
about how well supphect you are by your 
school system with the instructfonaf i 
materials and other resources you need 
to teach your class? ; 

. i 


Pereeniage 

and 
Pf«<te{«ncy 


and 
Proflcltncy 


Parcantag* 
and 

ProAdancy 


1 gtt all tht r^sourctf 1 nt#d. 


5 ( 0.5) 
248 ( 3.1) 


15 { 5.2) 
261 { 5.9)1 


13 { 2,4) 
265 ( 4.2) 


1 get most of tht resources i nte<* 


51 ( 1.0) 
253 ( 0.9) 


62 ( 3,8) 
266 ( 4.1) 


56 { 4.0) 
26S ( 2.0) 


1 gtt some or none of tfie f etotrcet I need. 


44 ( 0.9) 
249 { 1.2} 


23 ( 6,1) 
257 ( 3.7)1 


31 { 4J2) 
261 { 2.9) 



The sundard errors of ihe esumaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with abvut 9S percent 
certainty that, for each popuiauon of interest, the value for the entire population is withm -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deterr»ination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS m CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many in^ghts into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students* mathematics learning* Increa^g ihe use 
of *'hands-on" examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

♦ Less than half of the students in Hawaii (34 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; about one-quarter never 
worked mathematics problems in small groups (28 percent). 

♦ The largest percentage of the students (70 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; some never 
used such objects (14 percent). 

♦ In Hawaii, 68 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 8 percent vorked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

♦ Less than half of the students (41 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (34 percent). 



Thomas Romberg. "A Common Curriculum ior Mathematics/* Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chjcago. IL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983), 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAU STATE ASSESSVENT 


Hawaii 


WMt 


Nation 



About how often do students 
problems in small groups? 



At iMst once a WMk 



Lms trumoncea wMk 



work 



Naver 



About how often do students use objects 
like rulers, counttng blocks, or geonrtetrfC 
soitds? 



At Itast once a week 



lass than onca a weak 



Never 



and 

Pi oOctency 



and 



Paraanlase 
and 

(^roRdancy 



34 ( 1.0) 
242 { 1.4) 


57 ( BJ9) 
262 ( 4.2)1 


50 ( 4.4) 
260 { 2^) 


38 ( 1.0) 
254 ( 1.3) 


39 ( 7.8) 
266 ( 4£) 


43 { 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 


28 ( 0.9) 
259 ( 1^) 


3( 2.2) 


8 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)1 


Par cantay 

ana 
ProflcJtrtcy 


Pareantaga 
and 

mt>(lciani:y 


Parcanlaga 

and 

Proflcitncy 


16 ( 0.8) 
248 ( 2.8) 


34 { 8.2) 
256 ( 4.9)1 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 { 3.2) 


70 ( 1.1) 
252 ( 0.9) 


57 ( 6,4) 
265 ( 4.0) 


89 ( 3.9) 
263 ( 1.9) 


14 ( 0.7) 
257 ( 2.1) 


8 { 3,0) 


9 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 5.9)' 



The standard errors of the csumalcd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within :t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, •** Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE U 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 




Nation 



About how often do students do problems 
from tentbooks? 



Almost •vvfy day 
S«v»r«l tSmat a weak 
About onca a vvtak or lass 



, About how often do students do problems 
' on worksheets? 



At toast savarai timas a waak 



Ai^out onca a waak 
toss dian wtakly 



Parconlaga 
and 

ProAcianoy 



Parcantayo 
and 

PraOefancy 



68 ( 1.3} 
257 ( OA) 


55 { 6.0) 
270 { 3.3} 


62 ( 3.4) 
267 ( 1A) 


25 ( 1.2} 
242 { 1.4} 


36 ( 5.1) 
256 ( 5.2) 


31 ( 3.1) 
2S4{ 2 J) 


8( 0.5) 
332 ( 2.3) 


9 { 4.9) 


7( 1J) 
260 ( 5.1)1 


Pwcsntag* 

Profldwicy 


ParcatilaQa 

and 
Prpfldancy 


Pafcanta^a 

and 
Profldancy 


41 ( 0.9) 
240 ( 0.9) 


25 ( 5.2) 
258 ( 43)! 


34 { 3.8) 
256 ( 2.3) 


25 ( 0.9) 
248 ( 1.7) 


34 ( 4.6) 
258 ( 4.1) 


33 ( 3.4) 
2B0( 2.3) 


34 { 0.8) 
268 { 1.4) 


41 ( 5.6) 
274 ( 4.2) 


32 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentlicses. ft can be said wah about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variabllay of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relation^p of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Hawaii, 52 percent of the students reported never woridng mathematics problems in 
small groups (see Table 12); 28 percent of the students worked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«W«ii 


WMt 


NaUon 



How Often do you work m smalt groups 
in your mathematics class? 



At itMl OHM « wMk 
L«ft than once « wmIc 









fnti 


■nd 


ind 


28 ( 0.9) 
240 ( 1.5) 


35 ( 4.8) 
2S8( 4.2) 


28 ( 23) 
258 ( 2.7) 


20 { OJ) 
257 ( 1.5) 


29 ( 2.8) 
271 ( 3.1) 


28 ( 1.4) 
2«7 ( 2.0) 


52 ( 1.0) 
2S5( 1.1) 


36 ( 4.8) 
258 { 2.0) 


44 ( 2 J) 
261 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be sasd with about 95 percent 
certainty th»t» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the subpo, Nations (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Hawaii, 15 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 31 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 29 percent 
in schools in areas classified as **other'' worked in small groups at least once 
a week. 

• Further, 24 percent of White students, 33 percent of Ffispanic students, 
and 28 percent of Asian students worked mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week. 

• Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (26 percent and 29 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 



Students wre asked to report on the frequexu^ with which they used mathenxatiral objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids, Table 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• Less than half of the students in Hawaii (42 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 32 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical obje9ts were used at least once a week by 24 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 34 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 32 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other". 

• Males were somewhat more likely than females to use mathematical objects 
in their mathematics classes at least once a week (34 percent and 
30 perc^t, respectively). 

• In addition, 28 percent of White students, 39 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 33 percent of Asian students used mathematical obj^s at least once 
a week. 



TABLL 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Nation 



I How often do you work with ob/ects ftke ' 
rulers, counvng jD/ocfrs. or geometric 
soitds in your mathematics class? 


Peneentege 

and 
Pfodclency 


Percentage 
Profklency 


Pereentage 

and 
ProAciency 


At iMst one* i WMk 


32 ( 1.0) 
246 ( 1.3) 


36 ( 3.5) 
260 ( 4,0) 


28 ( 1.8) 
258 ( 2.6) 


Less thJiii ofiM a WMk 


26 ( 0.9) 
263 ( 13) 


28 ( 1,8) 
269 ( 27) 


31 ( 1.2) 
269 ( 1^) 


Never 


42 ( 1,2) 
247 ( 1.1) 


36 ( 3.3) 
256 ( 2.8) 


41 { 2^) 
259 ( 1.6) 



Th€ standard errors of ihe estimated siatistK:s appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interests the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii who frequently worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or woAshcets (Table 15) indicate that 
these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. Regarding the 
frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A14 in the Data Appendix): 

• About thr€«-quarters of the students in Hawaii (70 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost eveiy day, compart to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

♦ Textbooks were used almost every day by 84 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 64 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, and 70 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other'*. 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NA£P TP'AL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 




Nation 



j How often do you do mathematics 
i problems from textbooks m your 
' mathemaucs cfa$$? 



Alnx>st wfy day 



S^vtral times a WMk 



AlMXJt oiK« a week or lest 



PefcentoQ^ 

and 
Proficiency 


PafCMita^A 

ProAc fancy 


Parcantaga 

and 
PraRdancy 


70 ( 0.9) 
259 ( 0.8) 


71 ( 33) 
267 { 2.4) 


74 ( 1.8) 

267 { 1J2) 


18 ( 0.8) 
233 { 1.7) 


15 ( 1.5) 
251 ( 2.4) 


14 { 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 


11 ( 0.7) 
232 { 1.9) 


14 ( 3.1) 
242 (11 j?)i 


12 ( 1.8) 
242 ( 4.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table Al 5 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About half of the students in Hawaii (48 percent) used worksheets at least 
several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

♦ Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 53 percent of 
students attending schools in advantagai urban areas, 52 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 46 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other". 



TABLE 15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


W«t 


Nation 







How often do you 0o mathemattcs 
problems on worksheets tn your 
mathemattcs class? 



A! iMsf s«vmU limn m wMk 



About once a wetk 



Less than WMkiy 



PmrcmnUfa 
PiuAitfloiM^y 


ParcMitaga 
and 

ADffetancy 


Pareantag* 
and 

Prafldaney 


4« ( 1.0) 
238 ( 0.9) 


35 { 4.0) 
250 ( 4.2} 


38 { 2.4) 
253 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 0.9) 
255 ( 13) 


23 ( 2.6) 
262 ( 2.1) 


25 ( 1.2) 
261 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 1.1) 
268 ( 1.4) 


41 { 4.1) 
270 ( 3.4) 


37 { 2.5) 
272 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of ihe csUmated statisUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said wUh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers* responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


WMt 


Nation 



Patterns of classroom 
instruction 



Pcrcantag* of tttidant* wtw 
work mathamatlcs pnb t m m In 
tmaN groups 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Percontas* of ttutfants wtw 
us* obiaets Wkim rulars, counting 
Modes, or gtomatric soticfs 

At least on'je a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Mate. ials for mathematics 
instruction 



Parcantag* of studsnts who 
us* a nuUMmatics taxttsook 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
About ona» a week or less 

Parcantaga of studants wtio 
usa a mattiamatics w or ksh aat 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 



tManfat Taactiar* ttudanlt ToAefMra Studanit TMdwrt 



28 { 0^) 
20 ( 0.8) 
52 ( 1^) 



32 ( 1.0) 
26 ( 0.8) 
42 ( 1.2) 



34( 

38( 
28 ( 



18 ( 
70 ( 
14 { 



1.0) 
1.0) 
0.9) 



0.8) 
1.1) 
0.7) 



35 ( 4.8) 
29 ( 2.8) 

36 ( 4J) 



38 { 3.5) 
28 ( 1.8) 
36 { 3.3) 



57 { 8.9) 
39 ( 7.6) 
3( 2^) 



34 ( 8.2) 
57 { 6.4) 
8 ( 3.0) 



28 ( 2.5) 
28 ( 1.4) 
44 ( 2.9} 



50 { 4.4) 
43 ( 4.1) 
8( 2X)) 



28 ( 
31 ( 
41 ( 



1.8) 22 { 3.7) 
15) 69 ( 3.9) 
2.2) 9 ( 2.6} 



Parcantaga 
Studants Taaefiars 



Studani* Taachsrs 



Pa r ca n tag a 

Studants TMcftars 



70 ( 0.9) 
18 { 0.8) 
11 ( 0.7) 



48 ( 1.0) 
20 ( 0.9) 
32 ( 1.1) 



68 ( 
25 ( 
8( 



41 ( 
25 ( 
34{ 



1.3) 
1.2) 
0.5) 



0.9) 
0.9) 
0.8) 



71 ( 
15 ( 
14 ( 



3.5) 
1.5) 
3.1) 



35 ( 4.0) 
23 ( J>.6) 
41 ( 4.1) 



55 ( 6.0) 
36 ( 5.1) 
9 { 4.9) 



25 ( 5.2) 
34 ( 4.6) 
41 ( 5.6) 



74 ( 1.9) 62 ( 3.4) 
14 ( 0.8) 31 ( 3.1) 
12 ( 1.8) 7 ( 1.8) 



38 ( 2.4) 34 ( 3.8) 
25 ( 1.2) 33 { 3.4) 
37 ( 2.5) 32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because clas^oom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Althou^ there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emer^g, they are not yet conMionplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teachers: 

• Less than half of the students in Hawaii (34 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; about one-quarter never 
worked in small groups (28 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (70 percent) used objects like rulers^ 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a wrek, and some 
never used such objects (14 percent). 

• In Hawaii, 68 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 8 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• I -ss than half of the students (41 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (34 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Hawaii, 52 percent of the students never worked mathematics problems 
in small gj-oups; 28 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week, 

• Ix?s& than half of the students in Hawaii (42 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 32 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in Hawaii (70 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

• About half of the students in Hawaii (48 percent) used worksheets at least 
several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.^ The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Ciivcn the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



National Assessment of Ilducaijonal Progress, Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Hawaii eighth-grade public schools' policies with legsrd to 
calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the students 
in Hawaii had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Hawaii and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (14 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Re|iorts of Hawaii Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


WMt 


Nation 



Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools whose teachers permit the tairestricted 
UM Of calcuiatort 


14 { 0.S) 


Pfcontajio 

20 ( 4 J) 


18 { 3.4) 


Percentage ot eighth-grade students in public 
schools whose teachers permit the use of 
calculators for tasts 


15 ( 0.8) 


48 ( 8.8) 


33 ( AS) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have aeceta to calculators ownod by Hie schMl 


40 ( 0.0) 


72 { 7.4) 


56 ( 4.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cert&inty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCULATORS 

In Hawaii, most students or their families (96 percent) owned calciilators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students {^X percent) had teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Hawaii, 39 percent of White students, 40 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 42 percent of Asian students bad teachers who explained how to use 

* Females were somewhat less likely than males to have the use of calculators 
explained to them (39 percent and 43 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


Wast 


Nation 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



Ym 



No 



Doe$ your mathematics teacher explain 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



No 



Mid 

ProfldofKy 



96 ( 0^) 
252 ( 0.7) 

228 { 3.4) 



Pareanlada 

and 
Prolieiancy 



41 ( 0.9) 

246 ( 1.0) 

59 ( 0.9) 

255 ( 0.9) 



ParcMitag* 
and 

INvAefaney 



96 ( 0.6) 

263 { 2.8) 

4 ( 0.6) 

^ ***) 



Pareanlag* 
and 

ProflcianGy 



59{ 

2eo( 



3.4) 
2.7) 



41 ( 3.4) 
285 ( 3,0) 



ParcanUga 
and 

ProActMoy 



97 ( 0.4) 
263 { 1.3} 

3 ( 0.4) 
234 { 3.6) 



Porc«nU9* 

and 
PfoHcloncy 



49 { 2.3) 
258 { 1.7) 

51 { 2.3) 
266 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the esUmaied s'aiistics appear '.n parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 



As previously noted, calculators can firee students from tedious computations and allow 
them to con(^trate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, stude- were asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calculax^ » for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In Hawaii, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (21 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 29 percent who almost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the st^idents (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 20 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


W«st 


NatiMY 



r How often do you use a cBfcufator for the 
I followmg tasks? 

Woriclns proMtms in class 

Almost always 

Never 



Doing proMems «t rxNne 

Almost always 

Never 



Taking qutaes or tosts 

A\vnosx always 

Never 



I'ereontago 
and 

ProAetoney 



PerconCagt 

ProtMencv 



PorconUgt 
P r pB c ien cy 



3d ( 


0.9) 


53 ( 


2.1) 


48( 


1^) 


242 ( 


0.9) 


255 { 


2.6) 


254 ( 


1.5) 


31 ( 


0.9) 


14 ( 


2.4) 


23( 


1.9) 


270 ( 


1.2) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


272 { 


1.4) 


29 ( 


0.9) 


29( 


1.7) 


30( 


1.3) 


249 ( 


1.2) 


263( 


3.3) 


261 ( 


1.8) 


21 ( 


0.8) 


19 ( 


1.6) 


19 { 


0.9) 


263 ( 


1.7) 


258 ( 


3.7) 


2n( 


1.8) 


20 { 


0.8) 


25 ( 


1.6) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


242 ( 


1.4) 


259 ( 


3.9) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


38 { 


1.0) 


22 { 


3.0) 


30{ 


2.0} 


270 ( 


0.9) 


270 ( 


3.3) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within :t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not totai !00 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
1$ not included. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven s^ons of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only thr^ of those 
sections, For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as **calculator-active" items - that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to deteraiine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as **calculator-inactive" items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral"' items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categori/ed into two groups; 

♦ High " students who used the calculator appropriately (i,e,, used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for fhe calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix arc highlighted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in Hawaii were in the High group than 
were in the Other group. 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 42 percent of White students, 32 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 42 percent of Asian students were in the Hi^ group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S90 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 




NaUon 






1 "Calculator-use" group j 




and 


and 




Prpflcltffcy 


PftificiMcy 


PfottclMcy 


High 


40 i 1.2) 
283 ( 1^) 


3« ( 2.e) 

273 ( 2.7) 


42 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.6) 


OttMT 


60 ( U) 
242 ( 1.1) 


62 ( 2.6) 
253 ( 2J) 


Sai 1.3) 
255 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thau for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaclong students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the students 
in Hawaii had teachers who allowed calctilators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in Hawaii and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (14 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In Hawaii, most students or their families (96 percent) owned calculators; 
however, fewer students (41 percent) had teachers who explained the use 
of calculators to them. 

• In Hawaii, 31 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent abnost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (21 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 29 percent who almost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the students (38 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 20 percent almost always did. 
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L_ \ 

CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.' Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Hawaii, 33 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• More than half of the students (62 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• About three-quarters of the students (78 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who had a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching 
certificate. This compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* Nk:ioi:al Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Professional Siandards for the Teaching of Maihematics 
(Reston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NMEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSyENT 


Hawaii 




Nation 




P#rc«itUg» of itudtiM iMtiOM mathMUitlcs tMchsrt 
riportoci tiavfns Vrm bllmriiig «tegrMf 








Bacnalor's cfegrae 

Master's or spaclaiist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


«( 0.8) 
31 { 0.7) 
2 ( 0.4) 


88 ( 5^2} 
32 { 5.2) 
0 { 0.0} 


56 ( 4.2) 
42 ( 4.2) 
2 ( 1.4) 


Parcentaga of tttidanta vt^iosa matnamattct taachers Kava 
the MloWbig lypat of teaching cartiftcatas that &r% 
raeogNaed by Hawaii 








No regular certification 

Regular certification but less than the highest available 
Highest certification available {permanent or long-term) 


8 ( 0.8) 
28 ( OA) 
62 ( 0.8) 


8 ( 2.4) 
20 ( 33) 
74 ( 33) 


4{ 1.2) 
28 ( 43) 
66 ( 43) 


Parcantaga of studanta %i4iosa tnattiamaf ict tai^ham have 
the following typaa of taacfdng eartMcatas that ara 
recognized by Hawaii 








Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


78 { 0.7) 
13 ( 0.8) 
8( 0.4) 


88 ( 3.0) 
9 ( 2.8) 
2 ( 1.3) 


84 ( 2.2) 
12 ( 2.6} 
4{ 1J) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said vviih about 95 percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within ±. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDtCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students » there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers* educational backgrounds -- more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Hawaii, 53 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same noajor. 

* About one-quarter of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii 
(28 percent) werfs taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation* 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1980 NAEP TRtAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


West 


Nation 



wnaf kvas your undergraciuate major? 



MiUmnatics 

Education 

Othtf 



What was your graduate major? 



Mathtmatlcs 
Education 

OtiTor or no graduate lavei study 



Porconlaso 



53 ( 0*S) 
37 { 1,0) 
10 ( 0^) 



Porctmago 



26 ( 0.9) 
33 { 1.0) 
39 ( 0.9) 



Parcantago 



31 ( 5.9) 
34 ( 6.6) 
3S( 6.6) 



Percentage 



19 { 4.7) 
36 ( 4S) 
*S ( 5.4) 



ParcMTlaga 



43 { 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 i 3.3) 



Parewitage 



22 ( 3.4) 
38 ( 3^) 
401 3.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions ronceming their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Hawaii, 28 percent of the ei^th-grade public-school sttidcnts had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dwlicatcd to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• About one^uarter of the students in Hawaii (27 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who spent no time on in-service ^ucation devottjd to mathematics 
or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
math em atics teachers who spent no time on sino^lar in-service training* 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


H««mUI 


West 


lUtion 









During the last year, how much vme in 
totaf have you spent on in-service 
education in mathematics or the teaching 
of mathematics? 



Ont to IS hours 
18 Hours or moro 



PofCOiite9^ 



27 ( 0.8} 
45 ( QJB) 

28 ( 0^) 



11 { 3,0) 
45 ( 7.0) 
44 ( 6.9) 



11 ( 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
3S( 3 J) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have sho'vn that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from otl.er nations in mathematics and science 
achievement. Further, results fi^m NAEP ar^c^ssments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be cfiFective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers* educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Hawaii, 33 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• More than half of the students (62 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available » This is similar to 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Hawaii, 53 percent of the eighth-grade public*school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an imdergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• About one-quarter of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii 
(28 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
tau^t by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archje E. Lapointe, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Phillips, A World of Differences An International 
Assessmeni of Mathematics and Science (Princeton, N J: Center for the Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Educauonal Testing Service, 1988). 

Ina V.S. Muilis, John A. Dossey. Eugene H, Owen, and Gary W^ Phillips, The State of Mathematics 
Achievement f^AEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, N J: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, Educational Testing Service. I99I). 
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In Hawaii, 28 percent of the eighth-Rrade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

About one-quarter of the students in Hawaii (27 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics 
or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



i i 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to Icam and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
t'M in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 | Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
I Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NMEP TRIM. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


West 


NaUon 


















Does your family have, or receive on a 
regular basis, any of the following items: 
more than 25 Oooks. an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 




Partonlaga 

MKt 

ProAclMcy 


and 
Prolleiancy 


end 

ProOetancy 


ZtTD to two typot 




31 ( 1.1) 


24 ( 1.6) 
245 ( 4.1) 


. 21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 


ThTM typM 




34 ( 1.0) 
253 t 1.4) 


31 { 1.4) 
2SS ( 2.4) 


30 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 


Four types 




3S { 0.8) 
260 ( 1.2) 


45 ( 1.9) 
273 ( 3.2) 


48 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Hawaii reveal that: 

• Students in Hawaii who had all four of these types of materials in the home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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♦ A smaller percentage of Hispanic and Asian students had all four types of 
these reading materials in their homes than did White stxidcnts, 

• A greater percentage of students attending schools in advantage urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas and about the same percentage of 
students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in areas classified as 
"other'' had all four types of these reading materials in their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Triai State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched ^h day (Table 25), 



TABLE 25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 MB? TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 




Njition 



How much television ao you usuady j 
1^ watch each day? J 



P t rc s ot> g> 

PmSdMcy 



P«rBsnta9S 
smf 



and 

ProAci#iicy 



On* hour or lots 


10 ( 0.8) 
25S ( 2.6} 


14 ( 1.8) 
269 ( 3,6) 


12 { OA) 
269 ( 2.2) 


Two hours 


18 ( 0.8) 
258 ( 2.1) 


20 ( 1.6) 
265 ( 3.6} 


21 ( OJ) 
288 { 1.8) 


Thr«* hours 


19 ( 0.7) 
256 ( 1.7) 


20 ( ^2) 
262 { 3.2) 


22 { 0.8) 
265 { 1.7) 


Four to ffvo hours 


31 ( 0.8) 
251 ( 1.2) 


28 { 1.7) 
263 ( 2.9) 


28 ( 1.1) 
280 ( 1.7} 


8{x hours or moro 


23 ( 0.8) 
240 { 1.4) 


18 ( 2.0) 
246 { 2.6) 


18 ( 1.0) 
245 { 1.7) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Hawaii, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 23 percent 
watched six hours or more« 

• A somewhat greater percentage of males than females tended to watch six 
or more hours of television daily. However, about the same percentage of 
males and females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 19 percent of White students, 27 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 22 percent of Asian students watched six hours or more of television 
each day. In comparison, 10 percent of White students, 10 percent of 
Hispanic students, and 10 percent of Asian students tended to watch only 
an hour or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

♦ In Hawaii, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school. 

♦ Less than half of the students in Hawaii (44 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 26 percent missed 
three days or more, 

♦ In addition, 31 percent of White students, 39 percent of Hispanic students, 
and 23 percent of Asian students missed three or more days of school. 
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Similarly, 20 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 29 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 27 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students* Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STA<£ ..S JESSMENT 



Hawaii 



WMt 



Nation 



How many days of schoot did you miss 
last month? 



Non* 

Orw or two days 
Thrte dayB or mor* 



Parewlata 

ProAetoncy 


Panwitafla 
and 


and 

Profldoncy 


44 ( 0.9) 
257 ( 0.9) 


43 ( 2.7) 
266 { 3.5) 


45 ( 1.1) 
265 { 1.8) 


30 { 0.8) 
255 ( 1.5; 


30 ( 1.4) 
265 ( 3.0) 


32 { 0.8) 
266 { 1.5) 


26 ( 0.8) 
238 ( 1.3) 


27 ( 1.8) 
250 { 3.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( 1.9) 



The sUndard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS^ PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 



According to the National Council of Teachers of Math^atics, learning mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline.^ ^ 
Students were asked if they agr^ or disagimi with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

♦ Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
fmthemalics; I am good in mathematics, 

♦ Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people tdse mathematics in their jobs; mathematics b not more for boys than 
for girls. 

♦ The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for sohing everyday 
problems, 

A student **pcrception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes tow<ird mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree'' were given a value of I (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded **agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
"imdecided," "disagree," or "strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students; ^vere then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3), 

Table 27 pro'^des the data lor the students* attitudes toward mathenatics as defined by 
their perception index. The following results wen* observed for Hawaii: 

♦ Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who *verc in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" categor> , 

' About one-quarler of the students (25 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

♦ About one-quarter of the students in Hawaii (28 percent), compared to 
2i percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly 
disagree" categor)' (perception index of 3). 




National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curricutum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Rcston. VA: NaUunal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PFRCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hawaii 


W««t 


Nation 



Sludeni ** perception index" groups 



("perception index" of 1) 
Agree 

("perception index" of 2) 

Undecided, disagree, strongfy disegrte 

(**p6rcepUon index"" of 3} 



25 ( (U») 
262 ( 1.8) 


27 { 1J8) 
273 ( 3J) 


27 { 13) 
271 ( 1.0) 


47 ( 1.0} 
251 ( ^JO) 


48 { 1.5) 
282 ( 2^ 


40 ( 1^0} 
282 ( 1.7) 


26 ( 1.0) 
242 { 1.3) 


25 { 2.1) 
240 ( 2.0) 


24 ( 12} 
2S1 ( U) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of'School factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger ccmmunity can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an mcreased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

Tlie data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in Hawaii who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showwi higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• Relatively few of the eighth-grade public-school students in Hawaii 
(10 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 23 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day* 

• Less than half of the students in Hawaii (44 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment « while 26 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school 

• About one-quarter of the students (25 percent) were in the ''strongly 
agree'' category relating to students* perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the "strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree" category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

'I"he objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educi^t^onal Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and. in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program, 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment v, as based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB ) 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design requiied dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Kach block was designed to 
be completed in 1 5 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booLets so that each booklet contained 
two background qxwrstionnaires the first consisting of general background questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and thr« blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the backpound 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with tlie BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with every 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraJed or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based conscr jUs process, as described in the introduction to this report.' 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Ai). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scde on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This coumion scale makes it possible 
to report on rclationsliips between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



' National Assessment of liducational Progress, Maihemaiks Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, 5988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed CARD 



REPORT r 




Numbers and Operations 



This content area focuses o»t students' understandtnn of numtwrs (whole numt>ers, fractions, decimals, 
Integers) and their application to real-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students* abilities in estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



Measurement 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, and communicate 
measuremem-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume^ capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



Geometry 



This content area focuses on students* knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at ail levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to mode! and visualize geometric figures in one. two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across ail disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our society. Statistical knowledge an;l the ability to 
interpret data a^'e necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a probfem-soiving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tabJes of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 




The following three categories of mathematical abilities are not to be construe^J s hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions between conceptual knowledge ar. /•ocedural skills, but 
what Is considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or pro^ural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual UndefYtanding 



Students demonstrate conceptual understanding In mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts: can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied repr^entations of concepts; can identify and apply principles: know and can apply 
facts and definitions; can compare, contrast, and integrate related concepts and prlnclfjies: can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meanmgful way and applying them in problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowledge 



Students demonstrate procedural knowledge m mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deaf with factors inherent m 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs m an efficient manner, ft also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
skiHS such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate proutems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategics, data, models, and relevant matr.ematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional); and judge the reasonableness and correctness ot solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was based on the distribution of student performance across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50* 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students* mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted average of the five cx)ntent area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assignt^ to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring proa;ss for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the 0-tO'500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to defme levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAFP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items rom the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria '»>r selecting these **benchmark ^ items were as follows: 

• To c'efine performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• To defme performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, math^natics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students performing at each level. Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defin^ by describing the types of mathematics questions that most sttidents attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to petform succe^fuUy. Figure 3 ifi Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questioimaircs. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on ^ educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instmction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The iiiformation included, among other things, the amount 
of lime spent on mathematics instmction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instmctional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questiotinaire do not necessarily represent all eighth^grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



' Since there were insufilcieni numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350. one of the questions 
exemplifying ievci 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
twelfth-grade national assessment. 
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HGURE A3 I Esoimple Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvti 200: Slmplt AddRivt RtMonlng and ProMtm Sdvlng wMi Whott 
Numliwi 



EXAMPLE 1 



A. 



4171 



A. 



CXtrali Ptcotntt«« Comet 73% 
Pifotntiaf Comet for Anchor Lmilt: 

2SSI ssn m m 

65 91 100 — 



»M Wt ««S km dit ftMM Wife hikf 

A IV Im ««c]i fft« tmo* Wk 

(S> TV 4w IBtf 

^ TV hM vrtik H^niMwIafc 

4& WltCM*tMll 



EXAMPLE 2 



•OXIS Of fVfSr IKXCD 
AT fAftAWAT FARMS 




Qrado4 

Oftrail Ptrotntagt Con^ct S)% 
P«ro«nta8» Corrtct for Ar /^j tv«ls: 

2QQ ^ 2fiQ 
75 91 100 — 



Qr«d#8 

CXaralt Fftrotnttg* Corrtct 89% 
Ptroontag* Coaoct for Anchor Uvtls: 
2QQ 2SQ 2QS 2SQ 

78 87 96 100 



® Sf 

OD 60 
70 

« to 

00 90 
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HGUREAS I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continueiQ 



Uvil 2S0; Simpto Mutttpllcativ RMtonlng and TiM»-Sttp ProMam Solving 



EXAMPLE 1 



7. Whttisthcvtlueqf a + $ when a - 3? 
Answer „^ 



Gr«d«8 

PMMntag* Cocract for AiKher Ltvtis: 

m m m m 

28 aO 96 9S 



EXAMPLE 2 



iusi catoK sutm 

mULTI 







Milr 






n 















bclo«^, mMk$ $ cMt trf w UkMcni« ^ in cW fjM« UWi mc^ 
Pin tht ciKlt fttfl witk At tviVKt Wir i«S«r. 



Gr«d«8 

OmH FVcototagt Corrtct 73% 
Ptfotntae* Cocrtct for AfcXdtor Uvtls: 

2QQ ^ 3QQ ^ 
21 68 92 62 




Did you ust tht cakubtar w dMi iuociMT 
0«te QNf 



EXAMPLES 



(^24-#*n ^^fU P tf o t nta gt Comet 77% 



m m xsi m 



«>24-i^«-n 37 71 96 100 

« □ 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficienqr Levels 

(continued) 



Uvfl 300: RMtonIng and ProM«m Sotving invoMng Fradlont, Dteimai*, 

Ptretntt, Etamtnttiy GtofiMMc ProptrtiM, and Stmpto 
A^ttarateManfputatlont 



EXAMPLE 1 




CNwaa Pffointao* Corrtot 80% 
PMiowttiQ* Conrwct for Anchor Lavtit: 



2QQ 2& ass 

33 49 77 90 




Qndt 12 

OvtraU f^if«ontao« Corrtct 75% 
PtroMitagc Contct fdr Anchor Ltvtit: 

2S3!i m as& m 

— 4e 79 9S 






EXAMPU2 




SS& m m m 

tr 4e 86 99 



Grad«8 

OvtraO Ptrowmo* Correct S9% 
P»ro«nta0« Corroet for Anchor L»v«ls: 



Pii fMl Mt tite Mkukitr iMiciMa 
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HGUREAS 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl 350: RMMiUng and Prob(«m SotvUiQ InvotvUig Gcomttrlc 

Rttetfonthlpi, Algtbniie Equatfont, and BaglniUng Statlttlcs and 
Praliablltty 



EXAMPLE 1 



• • • • 

I t 



iMitcmfi 
lOOiJi 

^101 
IP 199 
^200 



, ^ mMy will k in slu 



(Vtrtf Ptfotntag* CorfMt 34% 
Pifctnttigf CoirMt for AiKhor Ltvtit: 

is& m m m 

13 19 53 8S 
Gracto 12 

Ov«rftU PMwnta9« Comet 48% 
PtroMtag« Corrtet for Anolior Ljtvtis: 
2QQ l» 2QQ 29Q 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



IT. ggyUte ha*» yoo i m rd yaw mtwtr la guc f U aa 



CVtrali P«ro«nta6« Coa«et 1S% 
Ptro«nt«8« Corrtot for Anchor Uvtit: 

209 £BQ 2BQ 2SQ 
1 4 28 74 



Qrad* 12 

CX«r«tl P9ro*nt«e* Corraet: 27% 
FVotntao* Corract for Anchor Ltwto: 
2fiQ 2S 3QQ 2SQ 

— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was rampleted by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course otlerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questioimaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different pcTsp«:tive from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies^ percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, \'AEP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of un<:ertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participateJ in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions - somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average pronciencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates ^flhe magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated vnih these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the resuhs from the 
sample - taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences about the population. 

ITie use of confidence intervals, ba^ 'd on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 93 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory ) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample w^'re 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors 256 ± 2 - (L2) = 256 ± 2.4 

256 - 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Ilius, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eigluh-grade students in public schools in that state is between 25.V6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided (hat the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence inter\^als constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence interv^als 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race /ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defmed by students' responses to background 
questions such as About haw much time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire, 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begms by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated aver?.ge proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement ahouX the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample arc used to make 
inlerences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefoa* possible that ii' 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different, 
ITius, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated w ith the differcnce between the proficiencN 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty - called the standard error of the difference between the groups - is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard em)r for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether diffea-nces between groups in the population are real, llie difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence inter\'al. If the a^sulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
betwc^ groups is statistically significant (different) at the ,05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in detennining whether the average 
mathematics profiriency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Profldency 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



ITie difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). ITie standard error of this diflefence is 



V 2.0^ ^ 2,\' - 2.9 

'ITius, m approximate 95 p^:rcent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference - 

4 ± 2 * (2.9) 4 ± 5.8 = 4 " 5,8 and 4 + 5.8 - -1.8, v 8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -L8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -L8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compaa^d, procedures Uke the one described above were used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower; average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
inter\'al for the difference between groups did not contain zero. W^en a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. Ilic reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may reprcsent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



^ 1 he procedure described above (especially Ihc esiimation of the standard error of the difference) is. m a sinci 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples, f-or certam 
comparisons in the report, the groups were not mdcpend'7nt. In those cases, a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the differena- was used. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison fi-om the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that arc based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAI: P are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncenainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. 'ITiroughout this report, estimates of standard em)rs 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol 'V, In such cases, ihc 
standard errors and any confidence inter\'als or significance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Resuhs for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents* education level. NAI'P collects data for five racial ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/ Pacific Islander, and American Indian Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged I'rban, I>isadvantaged l -rban, I-xtreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some legions of the 
country, the number of students in si)me of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and or background variable results. As a result, data arc 
not provided for the subgroups with vcr>^ small sample sizes. I-or results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required, lliis number was 
detennined b> computing the sample si/e required to detect an effect si/e of 2 with a 
probability of ,8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the tme difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is 2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as "relatively few** or "aknost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive temis 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the mles \xscd to select them are shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
rcsuhs, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations -■ race ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students* Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



two NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Elghtti-flridt 
lUthtmatics 




Algebra 





Perotnf ge 
and 


Pefcentaga 
and 


and 




PraQdency 


ProdctoMy 


ProOcianey 


TOTAL 








State 


SI ( 1-0) 


24 ( 0^) 


10 { 0.6) 




237 ( 9.6} 










19 ( 1.9) 


15 { 1,2) 






771 i 

tit Im 1 4m I 


306 ( 2.4) 










WMt* 








State 


59 ( 2.4) 


28 ( 1.6) 


10 ( 1.8) 




248 ( 1.8) 


283 ( 2.8) 




Nation 


58 { 2.5) 


21 ( 2.4) 


17 ( 13) 




25S ( 1.6) 


277 ( 2.2) 


300 ( 2.3) 


Hispanic 








State 


74 { 2.9) 


13 ( 2.1) 


5( 1.5) 




224 { 2.3) 


1 ***) 




Nation 


75 ( 4.4) 


13 ( 3.9) 


6( 1.5) 




240 { 2.4) 






Asian 








State 


59 ( 1.3) 


24 ( 1.2) 


11 ( 0.7) 




238 ( 0.7) 


273 ( ^S) 


297 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


32 ( 6.5) 


21 ( BS) 


41 { 7.4) 




j *"*^) 






TYPE OF COMMUNrTY 








AtSvantagad urtan 








State 


52 ( 3.0) 


33 ( 2.3) 


12 { 1.8) 




247 ( ? 3) 


293 ( 2.3) 




Nation 


5C ( ^.4) 


22 { 7.9) 


21 ( 4.4) 




269 { 2^)1 


^ j 




Disadvantaged urban 






8( 1.0) 


State 


09 ( 2.9) 


20 ( 3.0) 




2261 1.6) 


261 ( 3.8) 




Nation 


85 ( 8.0) 


16 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 3^) 




240 ( 4.0)» 




287 ( 4^)1 


Otim 








State 


59 ( 1.3) 


25 ( 1.1) 


10 ( 0.9) 




239 ( 0.8) 


274 ( 1.8) 


301 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 1.4) 




251 { 2-0) 


272 ( 2.8) 


294 { 2.7) 



Th€ sundard errors of the esiimaied staiislics appear m parentheses. Il can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported Uking other mathematics courses, \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. Sample si7,e is insufficient to 
permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 I StudcDts' Rcpoits Oil the Mathematics Qass 
(continued) | They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE ASSESSMENT 


EigmfHTid* 
MathemaHcs 




Algebra 





# 

Perpentige 


Percentage 


P«rc4Hit>g« 




and 


and 


and 






ProAdency 


Pfoflctency 


TOTAL 










State 


ei ( 1.0) 


24 ( 


09) 


10 ( 0.6) 




237 { 0.6) 


273 ( 


1^3) 


296 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


62 { 2.1) 


18 t 


1.9) 


15 ( 




251 { 1,4) 


272 { 


2 4) 


206 ( 2.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 




















state 


84 ( 4^) 


14 ( 


3.1) 


11 { 3.1) 




223 ( 3^) 


*** i 


"*) 


1 ***) 


Natton 


77 ( 3.7) 


13 ( 


3.4) 


3 ( 1.1) 




241 ( 2.1) 


*** i 


***) 


1 


HS graduata 










State 


69 { 1^) 


18 ( 


1.7) 


6 { 0.7) 




233 ( 1.2) 


268 ( 


2.4) 


«iHr j j 


Nation 


70 { 2.6) 


18 { 


2.4) 


8 ( 1.1) 




249 ( 1.9) 


268 { 


3.5) 


277 ( 5.2) 


Some coliage 










State 


59 { 2.8) 


27 ( 


2.2) 


9(15) 




247 ( 1.4) 


27S ( 


2.8) 


« W f ^^) 


Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 


2.9) 


15 ( 1.9) 




257 ( 2.1) 


276 ( 


2.8) 


295 { 3^) 


Coflega graciuafe 










State 


51 ( 1.7) 


30 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 1.4) 




243 ( 1J»i 


277 { 


1.9) 


308 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


53 ( 27> 


21 ( 


2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




259 ( 1.6) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 










Mate 










State 


62 ( 1.4) 


23 ( 


1.3) 


9 ( 0.9) 




236 { 0.9) 


271 ( 


2.1) 


292 ( 4.1) 


Nation 


63 { 2.1) 


16 i 


1.8) 


15 { 1.2) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 


2.9) 


299 ( 2.5) 


Female 










State 


59 ( 1.5) 


25 ( 


1.3) 


11 ( 0.9) 




236 ( 1.0) 


276 ( 


1.6) 


303 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 ( 


2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 ( 1,5) 


269 ( 


3.0) 


293 ( 2.8; 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear jn parentheses. It can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of mterest» the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. *** Scuple size is msufTiciem to permit a rehablc estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A6 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Non# 


15 MimttM 


30Mim^«« 


45MimfCM 


An Hour or 
Mot* 






PtrctnUgt 




Psroantags 


^ 

FSI^C#fltllJ6 


Psiv# 








— -» 

tno 


Aw 


MM 


m 


d 




ProOdmey 


ProAcJwcy 


ProfidMcy 


PfvMclsiKy 


— ^ - 




















Stat6 




U.4) 








8{ 


0.6) 




{ 


) 


236 ( 1.6) 


248 ( 1.0) 


269 ( \A) 


275 { 


S.6) 


Nation 


^ ( 


U.3) 


43 ( 4^) 


43 ( 4.3) 


10 ( 1^) 


4( 


0.9} 






) 


256 ( 2^) 


266 ( 2.6) 


272 { 57)1 


276 { 


5.1)! 


RACE/ETHNICfTY 
















ffniiv 
















biai6 


2 { 


0.7) 


23 ( 22) 


50 ( 2.2) 


15 ( 1.8) 


10 ( 


15) 




^ ( 




247 ( 3.o) 


257.1 23) 


283 ( 43) 


( 




iNailwri 


1 { 


0.3) 




45 ( 5.1) 


11 ( 2.4) 


4( 


09} 




*** ( 




2d6 { 2£) 


270 ( 2.7) 


277 ( 7.8)i 


279 ( 


5^)1 


Hispanic 










5( 


1.3) 


28 ( 3.1) 


51 ( 3.7) 


12 ( 2.1) 


4( 


1.0) 




^ ( 




214 { 4^) 


237 I 3.4) 




•** ( 


Nation 


1 ( 


0,8) 


48 ( 7.6) 


34 [ 6J) 


13 { 2^) 


7( 


2.1) 




*** { 


j 


245 ( 3,0)J 


251 ( 4.2)* 


^ ***) 


"* ( 




Asian 






State 


2{ 


0.5) 


20 ( 1.1) 


51 ( 13) 


IS ( 0.9) 


9( 


0.8) 






"*) 


238 ( 2.1) 


250 ( 1.2) 


271 ( ^JS^) 


273 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


Oi 


0.0) 


29 ( 7.6) 


37 ( 8.8) 


10 ( 5.4) 


24 (10.2) 














4Mt<» ( 


**•) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















Advanlagttf urttn 
















State 


0( 


0.0) 


14 ( 1.3) 


54 ( 2.0) 


13 ( 2.9) 


20 ( 


2J3) 




( 


*") 


1 ***) 


262 ( 3.1) 




«#« j 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


61 (11.3) 


32 ( 8.6) 


5 ( 3.4) 


0{ 
( 


0.0) 




**• ( 


*n 


273 ( 3.1)1 


1 






DIsactvantaged urtoan 










State 


3( 


0.6) 


25 { 2 J) 


55 ( 3^) 


e ( 0.4) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




( 




223 { 3J) 


231 ( 2.1) 


j ««« ^ 


( 




Natton 


0( 


0.0) 


41 (12.6) 


36 ( 9/4) 


12 ( 5.9) 


10 ( 


6.2) 




( 




236 ( 2.1)1 


253 ( 9.0)1 


j 


*** ( 


•*•) 


Other 








*;tate 


3f 


0.6) 


20 ( 1,1) 


49 ( 1.2) 


21 ( 1.0) 


7( 


0.9) 




... j 




236 ( 1.6) 


251 ( 1J2) 


272 ( 1.9) 


274 ( 


3.5) 


Nation 


1 1 


0.4) 


37 ( 4.3) 


49 { 5.1) 


10 ( 2.4) 


4{ 


1.1) 








256 ( 3.1) 


265 { 2.5) 


276 ( 8.6)1 


282 (1 


1.6)' 



The standard errors of the estimated slalisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret wjth caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insunkienl to permit a 
reliable esumaic (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nens 


IS MindM 


ao Mtmitts 


45MimitM 


An Hour or ] 
Mora 1 





IPefoeticen'e 


Pifr<flfm(e 


Raroenlain 


Poroonlijio 


Paffvsaniaaa 




and 


and 




and 






l^^oAciafiGy 


ProActoncy 






TOTAL 












State 


2 ( OA) 


21 { OA) 


51 ( OSfi 


16 ( 0 8) 








236 { 1.6) 


246 f 1 0) 


^8 f 1 6) 


275 i 2 6) 


Nation 




43 { 4^) 


43 { 4^) 


10 ( 1 J)) 








256 ( 2S) 


206 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 5.7)1 


278 ( 5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS notvorsdujiitt 












state 


4 ( 1.7) 


21 { 3.9) 


55 ( 5 4) 


16 { 3.6) 


5(21) 














Nation 


1 ( 0.8) 


49 ( B3) 


40 ( 6 1) 


6(17) 


4(13) 




\ } 


240 ( 2.8) 


246 { 37) 






HS orAdiiAtft 








state 


4 ( 0.9) 


24 ( 16) 


51 f 2 0) 


14 f 14) 


7 ( 1 £j> 






229 ( 2.6) 


240 ( 1.8) 


257 i 4J?) 




Nation 


1 ( 0.5) 


43 ( 5J?) 


44 ( 5 8) 


9(31) 








249 ( 3,1) 


?58 ( 2.7) 


r«« ^ *^) 


^ ^^) 






State 


1 { 0.8) 


20 { 2.1) 


51 { 2.4) 


19 ( 2.1) 


8 ( 1.6) 






252 { 3.5) 


257 { 2.4) 


272 ( 3.9) 


{ — ) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.9) 


44 ( 5,4) 


43 ( 5.8) 


7{ 2.1) 


♦ ( 1.0) 






265 ( 2.6) 


270 ( 3.6) 






Coltege graduate 




State 


2 { 0.4) 


19 ( 1J?) 


47 ( 1.6) 


22 ( 1.3) 


11 ( 1.0) 






243 { 2.3) 


281 ( 2.1) 


279 ( 3.0) 


285 ( 2.9) 


Nat'on 


0 ( 0.3) 


40 ( 47) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 { 2.3) 


5 { 1.3) 






^( 2&) 


277 ( 3.0) 


287 ( 6.1)^ 




GENDER 












Mule 












State 


3 ( 0.5) 


21 { 1,2) 


52 { 1.4) 


16 ( 0.9) 


8 ( 1.0) 






234 ( 1.9) 


246 { 1,6) 


268 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.3) 


44 { 4.4) 


43 ( 4.3) 


9( 1.9) 


5 ( 1.3) 






25/ ( 2.9) 


268 i 2.9) 


273 { 7.3)1 


279 ( 7.7)1 


Female 








State 


2 ( 0.5) 


20 ( 1.4) 


50 ( 1.6) 


20 ( 1.4) 


8 ( 0.8) 




1 ***) 


239 i 2.4) 


253 ( 1.7) 


271 ( 2.7) 


276 { 3.9) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


41 1 4.4) 


43 ( 4.7) 


11 ( 2,0) 


4 ( 0.9) 




• ^ 


255 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 5.7)t 


**• ( •"') 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is wiihm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insurficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAOe OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nona 


15 Mlnutts 






An Hour or 
Mom 





and 


PsfMflnige 
ana 


PsfMiilsse 
and 




and 




ProOciency 


PnollGiency 


ProAotaocy 


PfoSdency 


pTonGiency 


TOTAL 




















State 


7( 




22 ( OJ) 


31 ( 


1.0) 


18 ( 


0.9} 


21 ( 


08} 




23d( 


2^) 


244 ( 1 S) 


254 ( 


1^) 


257 ( 


1.«) 


254( 


15) 


Nation 


9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 2D) 


32 { 


1^) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2.8) 


264 ( 1J) 


203 ( 


1-9) 


208( 




258 ( 


3.1) 


RACE/ETMNICITY 




















WmiO 
























1.3) 




35 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


2 1) 


17 f 


2 01 




•♦IT ^ 






2GB i 


2Jd) 


271 { 


5.8) 


260 { 


4.4) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.0) 


33 { 2.4) 




1.3) 


15 ( 


OS) 


11 { 


1^1 




256 ( 


3 4) 




270 ( 


2.1} 


277 ( 


2.2) 


268 { 


33) 


HiSfiVniC 








State 


10 f 


1 fi) 


25 { 2.0) 




3 1 \ 


18 ( 


2 7) 


18 f 


2_3> 




{ 




232 I 4.3/ 


229 ( 


4.3) 








fNaitOn 


12 ( 


1.8) 




30( 


2.6) 


17 { 


2.1) 


14 { 


1.7) 




( 


***) 


246 { 3.0) 


248 ( 


3.4) 


241 ( 


4.3) 






Asian 














State 




0.6) 


21 ( 1.0) 


31 ( 


1.3) 


19 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 


1.0) 




242 ( 


2.8) 


244 ( 1.8) 


255 { 


1.5) 


258 ( 


25) 


256 ( 


2.0) 


Nation 


4( 


2.0) 


22 ( 4.8) 


31 ( 


5.6) 


18 ( 


3.9) 


25 { 


6.2) 




^ ( 


•**) 




... ^ 




( 


***) 


*** ( 


•**) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Affvantaged latum 




















State 


8( 


1.7) 


17 ( 3.0) 


34( 


4.0) 


19 { 


3.7) 


24 ( 


1.3) 




.« ( 




• ^ *^) 


288 { 


3.4) 


t*« { 


*") 


( 


***) 


Nation 


8( 


2.5) 


41 (12.5) 


31 ( 


6.6) 


12 ( 


3.3) 


7( 
^ ( 


3.M 




•** ( 


"*) 


278 ( 3.0)« 


280 ( 


4.6)) 


( 


***) 


***) 


Pit advantaged \Mt>m\ 
















State 


7( 


1.21 


23 { 1.6) 


33 { 


2.9) 


16 ( 


2.0) 


21 ( 


1.4) 




( 


"*) 


237 ( 3.1) 


238 { 


3.7) 


239 ( 


4.1) 


231 { 


3.8) 


Nation 


12 ( 


3.7) 


24 { 3.3) 


31 ( 


3X)) 


20( 


1.9) 


14 ( 


2.2) 




( 




253 ( 4.9)f 


247 { 


4.7)1 


250{ 


4.8)f 


•** ( 


***) 


Other 




















State 


7 ( 


0.7) 


21 ( 1.1) 


31 { 


1.3) 


19 ( 


1.2) 


22 ( 


1.2) 




241 ( 


2.9) 


246 ( 2.1) 


256 ( 


1.6) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


Nalfon 


9( 


1.0) 


30 ( 1.8) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


15 { 


1.1) 


13 ( 


1.1) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


263 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


258 ( 


3.6) 



The standard errors of the esiin^aled statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable csumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nont 


IS MlmitM 


20 


45 MbKrtM 


An Hour or 
Mor* 





^_ 

NiMtoie 








Pmvm 


itaoa 


^ ^ 

Pei'ceiiiain 




■no 


m 




— ^ 

MQ 


tttt 


— -* 
am 




rroMGianoy 




PrpAcieMy 


Wvncsiency 


ProActoney 


TOTAL 


















* \ 


22 ( 0.t) 




18 ( 0.8) 


2' ( O-p) 






244 ( 1^) 




257 ( 1.8) 




Nation 


8 I Q.o) 


31 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 1*2) 


18 { 1.0) 


AfS i 4 4 i 

12 { 1.1) 






264 ( 1^) 


293 ( 


AW \ 


IM) 


299 ( 3.1) 


PARENTS' EDUCATKM 


































13 { 3^) 


23 ( 4.0) 


23 ( 3.9) 


1*( 


3.6) 


2o { 3.5) 










( ) 






( ) 




1/ [ S.U} 


2e( 




34 ( 4.4) 


12 ( 


2.5) 


10 ( 2,2) 






246 { 


4.0) 


246 ( 2.0} 
























25 ( 


1.7) 


44 f 4 a\ 

31 i i.e) 


1* ( 


1.5) 


20 ( 1.7) 






236 { 


2.4) 


243 ( 2-0) 


244 ( 


3.7) 


A4ffi / d\ 

24o ( 3.0) 


Ndtion 


4n / 4 ?i 


33 ( 


25) 


04 / 4 A\ 

31 ( 1.9) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


44/ 4 c\ 

11 ( 1.5) 






25S( 


35) 


254 I 2.4) 


2S6( 


2.8) 


244 ( 3.4) 


Socn* co(t#9t 
















State 


8 ( 1.0) 


19 { 


1.8) 


32 { 2.1) 


19 ( 


1.9) 


22 ( 2,1) 






256 ( 


3.7) 


264 ( 25) 


264 ( 


as) 


26$ ( 3.6) 


Nation 


9 ( 15) 


30( 


2.7) 


36 ( 2.1) 


14 ( 


1.8) 


11 ( 15) 






268( 


3.0) 


266 ( 2.6) 


274 ( 


3.5) 


•4^ 1 4^4j 


Co(l*g« graduatf 
















State 


4 ( 0.8) 


20 { 


15) 


32 ( 1.6) 


21 ( 


1.6) 


23 ( 1.8) 






254 t 


2.8) 


265 ( 2.0) 


265( 


3.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


7 ( 0.9) 


31 { 


3.4) 


31 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 


15) 


14 ( 1.9) 




26S ( 3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 23) 


278 ( 


35) 


271 ( 2.8) 


OENDER 
















Male 
















State 


9 ( 0.8) 


23 ( 


1.3) 


31 ( 1.3) 


17 ( 


1.1) 


20( 1,1) 




237 ( 2.7) 


243 { 


1.9) 


253 ( 2.1) 


253 ( 


25) 


251 { 2.6) 


Nation 


11 ( 1-1) 


34( 


2.4) 


2S ( 1.3) 


15 ( 


15) 


11 ( 1.4) 




255 { 3^) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


266 ( 2.4) 


265{ 


3.0) 


258 ( 4.1) 


Female 














State 


5 ( 0.6) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


32 ( 1.7) 


18 { 


1.5) 


23 ( 1.4) 




241 ( 3.5) 


246 ( 


2.4) 


256 ( 2.1) 


261 ( 


2.6) 


758 ( 25) 


Nation 


7 ( 0.9) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


35 1 1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 1.3) 




248 ( 4.1) 


283 ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 2.0) 


2e7( 


2.4) 


258 ( 3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 peroenl 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ♦** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Mumb#ri and Op«ntiimt 




Oaomatry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttfeor No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 





Percai 
en 


««8« 

Id 






Pen9entsQe 
eno 


Pei^centage 

— * 
ana 


l^speenftftga 
end 




MuAclency 


ProAdency 


PiuRtleiHiy 


Piuflcieiitjf 


PfuRdenpy 


Pn^teiency 


TOTAL 




















State 




1.0) 


15 { 


0.8) 


15 * 


0.8) 


36 ( 1.U) 


17 ( a?) 


34 ( QM) 




248 { 




278 ( 


2^) 


238( 


23 






9^1 1 1 n^ 


Nation 




3.8) 


15 { 


2-1) 


17 ( 


3,0) 


33 { 4.^; 


28 { 3.8) 


21 { 3.3) 




m[ 


1J) 


287 ( 


3.4) 


250( 


5.6) 


272 ( 4.0; 


'JKii 3.2) 


264 ( 5.4) 


RAGE/ETHMICITY 




















wnna 




















oiaio 




2.6) 


12 ( 


1 8) 


11 { 


1.7) 


38 ( 2^1 


17 ( 2.2) 


» { 2.7) 




254 { 


2.6) 


( 


***) 


«. ( 






277 { d.U) 


257 ( 4.2) 


nfaliOn 


46 ( 


3.7) 


IS ( 


2 4) 


14 ( 


3.4) 


30 ( 4,7; 


27 ( 4.4) 


22 ( 3*4) 




2e7( 


2.2) 


289 ( 


3.51 


259 ( 


6.9)1 


277 \ 4.3) 


2e» ( 3.3) 


273 ( 5.8} 


niipanic 














diaie 


50( 


3.6) 






18 ( 


2.3) 


2d ( 2.8) 


12 ( 2.2) 


38 ( 3.8) 




23S( 


3.3) 




**•) 


•** ( 








AAA t A m\ 

22p ( 4.1) 


iNaiion 


47 ( 


8.7) 


8( 


2.2) 


23( 


4.1 > 


34 { 9,0) 


A*! 4 A A% 

27 ( P.8) 


IO ( 5.9) 




246 ( 


4.6) 




—) 


t 




Z» ( 4.4)1 


^ 




Asian 














State 




1.2) 


16 ( 


0.8) 


15 ( 


1.0) 


37 ( 1.2) 


18( 1.1) 


33 ( 1.2) 




247 ( 


1/*) 


281 ( 


3.1) 


238( 


3.3) 


259 ( 2.0) 


263 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


32 ( 


9.8) 


27 ( 


5.2) 


23( 


56) 


44 { 8.9) 


34 ( 9.2) 


14 ( 6.8) 




( 


***) 


( 


**•) 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Advantaged urban 




















State 


26( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


0( 


0.0) 


65 ( 3.3) 


10 { 1.8) 


41 ( 2.7) 




•** ( 




*** ( 






•**) 


270 ( 3.4) 




275 ( 5.1) 


Nation 


28 (13.0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


9( 


7.0) 


40 ( a.5) 


3d { 9.4) 


13 { 3.2) 




•** ( 




( 








^ 


267 [ 4.9)t 




Disadvantaged urban 
















State 


68 { 


2.0) 


13 ( 


1.1) 


22 ( 


3.0) 


29 ( 1.8) 


19 ( 2.8) 


21 ( 1.7) 




236 ( 3.2) 


( 




•** ( 




231 ( 4.8) 


#*« ^ **« j 


220 { 4.3) 


Nation 


4a (12.1) 


9( 


4.0) 


39 dOJJ) 


21 ( es) 


33 (11.8) 


18 ( 7.6) 




255 ( 8J)l 


j 




238 ( 8.4)1 


*•« ^ 


248 { 8.2)t 




O^ 
















State 


45( 


1.2) 


13 { 


0.7) 


15 ( 


1.0) 


35 ( 1.3) 


18 ( 0.9) 


37 { 1^) 




250 ( 


1.4) 


283 ( 


2.8) 


242 ( 3.0) 


259 ( 2.4) 


265 { 1.9) 


251 { 1.8) 


Nation 


52 { 


4.1) 


16 ( 


2.7) 


16 ( 3.9) 


34 ( 5.3) 


28 ( 4.6) 


24 { 4.3) 




260( 


2.3) 


286 ( 


3.8) 


253 ( 


7.1)1 


270 ( 4.6) 


260 ( 35) 


285 ( 5,7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmatjon of the vartabihty of this esumated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufncient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19MHAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbm and OfMrattons 


Maasuramaf^ 


OaoiMiry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


Uttle No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





Penw 
^ an 


itag* 

d 

iMwy 


MM 

PtaCcsiaiietf 




an 


Haft 

\&nsf 


m 

now 


i 




TOTAL 




















State 


^\ 


1.0) 


15 { ae) 


15 ( a6) 


a6{ 


m 


17 ( 


0.1) 


Mi on 




246 i 


15» 


276 ( 2^) 




256 




264 


1.7 


251 { 1.6} 


Nation 






15 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 3.0) 


33 


4.0| 


26 j 


35) 


21 ( as) 




200{ 


1.S) 


267 { 94) 


250 ( 5.6) 


272 ( 


4.0) 


200( 


a.2) 


264 ( &4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 




















MS nofvgnuluafa 




















State 


45 ( 4.8) 


16 ( 3JI) 


20 ( 3.4) 


26 ( 4.1) 


13 ( 2.6) 


46 ( 55) 






















Nation 


«( 


6.9) 


7{ 2.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


25{ 


5.3) 


S2( 


«5) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 ( 


3^) 






— ( 










HS graduate 




















State 


50( 


1.9) 


12 { 1.1) 


14 ( 1.4) 


37 ( 


2.0) 


^{ 


1.5) 


37 ( 1.6) 




242 ( 


2^) 


264 ( 4.9) 


231 ( 4/4) 


245( 


35) 




3.3) 


298 ( 25) 


Nation 


S5( 


4J) 


11 ( 2.6) 


17 ( 3J) 


27 ( 


S.0) 


27 ( 


45) 


24 ( 5.1) 




2S9{ 


2.9) 


*** 1 ***) 


251 ( 6.1)! 


253{ 


4.7)1 


2S6( 


4.2) 


246 ( 45)1 


Soma cdlaffa 




















State 


44( 


2.8) 


15 ( 1.8) 


16 ( 2.0) 


3M 


2.2) 


21 ( 


2.0) 


24 ( 2.0) 




254( 


2.9) 


— ^ 


255 ( 5.2) 


261 ( 


5.1) 


267( 


35) 


261 ( 5.4) 


Nation 


47 ( 


4.4) 


17 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


39( 


55) 


27( 


5.0) 


23 < 4.1) 




265 ( 


2.6) 


264 ( 4.1)! 




279 [ 


45) 


262( 


45)1 


270 ( 4.7) 


Collage graduate 




















State 


43( 


1.5) 


17 ( 1^) 


13 ( 1.2) 


40{ 


1.6) 


1»( 


1.2) 


36 ( 1.6) 




252 ( 


1.6) 


294 ( 3.2) 


244 ( 3.8) 


274 { 


2.4) 


274 i 


2.7) 


266 ( 25) 


Nation 


44 ( 


4.1) 


19 ( ?.4) 


16 { 3.3) 


37 ( 


35) 


26{ 


34) 


21 ( 2.9) 




268( 


2.6r 


296 ( %A) 


264 ( 7.2)1 


263 ( 


35) 


270 { 


3.8) 


260 ( 64) 


OENDER 




















Mala 




















State 


48( 


1.4) 


14 ( 0.8) 


14 ( 1.0) 


36( 


15) 


15 i 


05) 


34 ( 1.4) 




244 { 


1.8) 


272 ( 3.8) 


237 ( 3.3) 


256( 


25) 


261 ( 


2.4) 


247 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


4«( 


4.1) 


14 { 2.1) 


17 ( 3.3) 


3S( 


3.9) 


»( 


4.1) 


20 ( 35) 




261 ( 


25) 


287 { 4.4) 


258 { 6.7) 


275 ( 


45) 


263( 


3.8) 


266 { 65) 


Famalt 




















State 


44( 


1.4) 


15 ( 1.1) 


16 ( 1.2) 


36{ 


15) 


20( 


1.3) 


»{ 1.3) 




250( 


15) 


283 ( 2.9) 


241 ( 3.7) 


259{ 


2.7) 


267 ( 


25) 


255 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


51 ( 


3J) 


15 { 2.4) 


17 ( 3.2) 


35( 


45) 


27 ( 


35) 


23 ( 35) 




260( 


2.0) 


286 { 3.3) 


241 { 5.4) 


2«8{ 


4.1) 


256 ( 


3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports; on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathema^' s Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data Anafyift, StatitUcs, «id 


Atgabra and Raidtoni 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


unie or No 
Emphasis 







Pwointsfs 
and 


and 


Paf^osnca^a 
«id 








ft^ofldancy 




TOTAL 










State 


8( 0.6) 


73 ( o.e) 


28 ( 0.6) 


36 ( 1-1) 




250 { 3^} 


240 ( 1.4) 


^ { 


226 { U) 


Nation 


14 ( 22) 


53 ( 4«4) 


48 ( 3.8} 


20 ( 3.0) 




208 ( *Si 


261 ( 2ii) 


275 ( 2^) 


243 ( 3w0} 


RACE/cTHNiCiTY 










wmta 










State 


6( 10) 


72 ( 2.6) 


33 ( 2,1} 


37 ( 2.6) 






;»8( 3.0) 


268 ( 3^) 


232 ( 4.1} 


Nation 


14 { 2.4) 


53 ( 5.0) 


46 { 4^) 


18 { 2^) 




276 { 4.1) 


271 ( 3.1) 


261 ( 3.0) 


251 { 3Ji) 


Hispanic 






State 


8 ( 1.8) 


76 { 2S) 


17 ( 2.4) 


53 ( 3.4) 






211 { 4.1) 


•«« ^ •«« j 


209 ( 3,6) 


Nation 


15 { 4.1) 


56 { 6.3) 


46 { 5 J) 


18 ( 42) 




^1W^ / \ 

1 r 


246 ( 4,4) 


257 { 4.0)» 


i f 


Asian 






State 


10 { 0.8) 


73 ( 1,0) 


31 { 1,0) 


34 ( 1,3) 




24«( 3^) 


240 { ^S) 


283 ( 1.7) 


226 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


34 ( e.7) 


35 { 7.1) 


61 ( 8.1) 


9( 4J9) 






j 


1 »1H»j 


^ ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Actvantaged urt>an 










State 


0 ( 0.0) 


86 ( 2.7) 


40 { 2.7) 


46 ( 5,1) 






284 ( 3,6) 


301 ( 2.6) 


249 ( 9.5) 


Nation 


11 ( 6.6) 


65 (19.4) 


41 ( 6.9) 


18 ( 5.3) 






264 ( 7.4)1 


296 ( 7.9)1 


j ♦♦♦jl 


DiMdvantaged urtan 








State 


15 ( 2.6) 


70 ( 2.6} 


14 ( 1.4) 


36 ( 2.0) 




^ 


206 ( 3.1) 


*^ 1 ^*) 


208 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


13 ( 9.4) 


34(11.4) 


53 (11.8) 


20 ( 9.4) 




1 •••J 


236 ( 8.2)f 


254 ( 63)1 


«^ ^ *^) 


Other 








State 


9 ( 0.6) 


70 ( 1.0) 


31 { 1.0) 


35 ( 1.3) 




253 ( 4.1) 


244 ( 1.6) 


283 { 1.6) 


224 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


15 ( 2m 


53 ( 5^) 


47 { 4.3) 


17 ( 3.3) 




267 ( 4.7) 


260 ( 3.4) 


276 ( 2.8) 


245 ( 4.4)1 



The standard errors of the estjmaled sUtislics appear in parentheses. It can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msunictem to permit a 
rehablc estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data Aiuiysif, Statistics, am! 
ProlMbillty 


M^sbra and Functlam 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttfe or NO 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or NO 
Emphasis 





ParcsfilaBa 


RafcsfiCaga 


Pawniaff' 






and 




and 


and 




ProilciaMy 


Pfoflctancy 


ProflcJancy 


Praflctancy 


TOTAL 












State 


9 { 0.8) 


73 ( 0.6) 


29 ( 


0.8} 


361 1.1) 




2$0 ( 3^) 


240 ( 1.4) 




1 41 


226 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


14 ( 2.2) 


53 { 4.4) 


aa { 




20 { 3.0) 




298 ( 4.3) 


AAA / A £\\ 

281 { 2A) 


275 ( 




243 ( 3.0) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












MS notvgraduata 












State 


8 { 1.7) 


71 { 4.4) 


21 ( 


3.6) 


47 ( 5.1) 






212 ( 53) 


*** { 






Nation 


9 { 3.0) 


S3( 7.7) 


28 ( 


5.2) 


29 ( 6.9) 




1 


240 ( 6.2) 


{ 




^ 


HS graduste 












State 


7 ( 1.1) 


77 1 1.5) 


19 ( 


1.4) 


43 ( 2^) 




««« i 


226 { 2.3) 


273 ( 


3.5) 


220 { 2.7) 


Nation 


17 ( 3 J) 


54 ( 5A) 


44 ( 


4J) 


23 ( 3.9} 




261 { 6,0)! 


247 ( 2.9) 


265 { 


3.5) 


239 ( 3.4} 


Soma ciMtaga 












State 


10 { 1.4) 


est 2.2) 


34 ( 


2.8) 


29 ( 3.0) 




/ 


256 ( 3.2) 


282 ( 


3.0) 


237 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.5) 


57 ( 5.8) 


48 ( 


4.8) 


17 ( 3.1) 






270 ( 3.7) 


278 { 


3.0) 


i 


Collaga graduata 












State 


9 ( 0.9) 


72 { 1.7) 


40 ( 


1.8) 


30 { 1.7) 




262 ( 5.7) 


255 ( 2.4) 


290( 


2.3) 


233 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.4) 


53 ( 4.4) 


« ( 


3.0) 


16 ( 2.4) 




262 ( 4.5) 


275 ( 3.8) 


2b ( 


3.0) 


249 ( 4.0) 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


8 { 0.5) 


74 ( 0.9) 


25 ( 


1.1) 


39 { 1.4) 




250 { 3.5) 


238 { 1.8) 


283 { 


2S) 


224 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.2) 


54 ( 4.7) 


44( 


4.1) 


22 ( 3.6) 




275 1 5.6) 


260 ( 3.5) 


276 ( 


3.2) 


243 ( 3.0) 


Famaia 












State 


10 ( 1.1) 


72 ( 1J2) 


34( 


1.4) 


33 ( 1^) 




250 ( 5.6) 


242 ( 2.1) 


283 1 


2.0) 


226 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


16 ( 2.4) 


53 ( 4.5) 


48{ 


3.6) 


16 ( 2^) 




263 ( 4.4) 


282 ( 2.8) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 3.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenuges may not loul 100 percent because the ''Moderate emphasis" 
category !s not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow eccuraie 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 


1 Oat AU tha RtsaurcM t 


\ Oat Most or the 


1 0*t Some or Non* of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


RMOureas t Maad 


ttw RMOUrCM 1 NMd 






MifM 


^ 

raiTaiwaja 










PfofldMicy 


TOTAL 








State 






•4 { Q»] 




24«( 3.1} 


253 { 0.9] 


249 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


56 { 4.0) 


31 ( 4.2) 




295 ( 4^} 


265 ( 2.0) 


261 ( 2.9) 


RACC/CTHNtCtTY 
















State 






42 ( 2. 8 J 


Nation 


V 1 




2o1 ( 23) 


11 i 


30 ( #.P; 


3U 1 4rP) 






270 ( 2.3) 


267 ( ZA) 








45 ( 3.1; 


49 ( 2^} 




i ; 




AAA / A "Vt 

229 ( 3.7} 






AA i A ^\ 

44 ( 4»8| 


34 { 7.7) 




2461 7,7)! 


250 { 2.9} 


244 ( 3.0)! 




State 


5( 0.5) 


51 { 1.1) 


44 ( 1.1) 




247 ( 3.6) 


255 ( 1.1) 


250 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


19 { 8.6) 


37 ( 7.7) 


44 (12.7) 










TYPE OF COMMUMfTY 








Mvmtaged urlMui 








State 


1.3) 


85 ( 1.9) 


12 ( 1.5) 






274 ( 3.0) 


*** ( -*) 


Nation 


38 ( 9.2) 


59 ( 6.9) 


3 ( 3.1) 




272 ( 8.5)1 


288 { 1.3)1 


^ j 


Ditadvantagad urban 




State 


0 { 0.0) 


69 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 25) 






232 ( 2.2) 


227 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


10 ( 8.8) 


40 (13.1) 


50 (14.5) 




*«* ^ 


251 ( 5.4)f 


253 ( 53)1 






State 


5 ( 07) 


48 ( 1.3) 


47 ( 1.3) 




246 ( 4.1) 


255 ( 1.0) 


253 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


11 ( 2.9) 


58 ( 5.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




2eS ( 3.9)! 


284 ( 2.1) 


263 ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statisucs appear in parentheses. U can be said with aboul 95 percent 
(xrtaint;, that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure popuiauon is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with cauiton - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmauon of the vi-^iabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample sue is InsufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 
(continued/ 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 


1 Oat All the Resources 1 


1 Oet Most of the 


1 Oet Some or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


Resources 1 Need 


the Resource 1 Need 






^ ^ 

peraencaie 


Rercencase 


^ ^ 

Perconiafi 




anci 


■no 


ano 




pfPnctenGy 


ProfkJency 


PfoUcfency 


TOTAL 








91010 


5 ( 0^) 


91 { IM] 


44 { 








<9lO t ^9 
24« ( IJd) 




13 ( 2.4) 




31 { 4J2) 




26S( 4^) 


385 ( 2,0} 


261 { 2^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 


















3 { 1.0} 


44 ( 


53 { 5,4) 




( ) 


I ; 


220 { SM) 


Natfon 


a ( 2.8) 


54 ( 5JJ 


3q { 0.3} 




I 1 


244 1 ^,f) 












State 


5 ( 1.1) 


50 I 1.7} 


45 { 1.7; 






243 ( 1.7) 


236 I 2.1) 


Nation 


1U ( 2-^; 


54 ( 4-8} 


3* { 4.9) 




253 ( 4.8)f 


256 ( 1.9} 


256 ( 2A) 


$om* coCt#ge 








State 


6{ 1.4) 


50 ( 2,8) 


44 ( 2.9) 






263 ( 2.7) 


257 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


13 { 3.3) 


82 ( 4.3) 


25 ( 4.1) 






269 ( 23) 


267 ( 3.8) 


Coilegt graduate 








State 


5 ( 0.9) 


53 { 13} 


42 { 1.5) 






264 { 1.9) 


262 { 1.8) 


Nation 


15 { 2.9) 


56 ( 4^) 


30 ( 5.1) 




276 ( 54)» 


276 ( 2^) 


273 { 3.7) 


OEN0ER 








Male 








State 


4 ( 0.6) 


52 { 1.1} 


44 ( 1.2) 




2^5 { 4S) 


251 1 1.6) 


248 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.6) 


57 ( 4.0) 


30 ( 4.0) 




264 ( &D)I 


265 ( 2.6) 


294 { 3.3) 


Ftmate 








State 


5 ( 0.7) 


51 { 1.5) 


44 ( 1.3) 




250 ( 4.2) 


266 { 13) 


253 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 44) 


32 ( 4.7) 




266 ( 3.9) 


264 ( 2.0} 


257 { 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated staustics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, tiie value for ihc entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficjency. Sample size is insufricient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSUENT 


At LMtt OflM a WMk 


Ltss Ttuui Ohm a WmK 


N«v«r 









Ml 






Ffimipieiicy 


1*1 MHilViiVigf 


MfoSoiaiicy 


TOTAL 










State 


34 ( 1.0) 


36 { 1^} 




0^) 




242 { 1.4) 


^( 1^) 


2S0( 


1^) 


Nation 


S0( 44) 


43 ( 4.1) 


8{ 


2j0) 




280 ( 2.2) 


294 { 2^} 


a77{ 


iA)\ 


RACE/ETHNICITY 










ffflPW 










^iax«9 






35( 


3.0) 








2«6{ 


3.8) 


Ik] <s4i An 


AH { AA\ 


A^ ( A^\ 




2.3) 




MS f 2 7^ 


271 f 2^) 

46f ' ( ^*4*/ 


285( 


4^)1 










2^) 


dlaie 






84 1 






0^ f 71 


( 




iNaiion 




V / AO) 


4( 


1.4) 




24£ ( 2^) 


247 ( 8.3)1 


1 


•**) 


Asian 










State 


S4 ( 1^) 


M( 1.3) 


27 { 


1.1) 




241 ( 1^) 


256 ( 1.5) 


281 { 


1.8) 


Nation 


60 ( 8^) 


37 ( 7.9) 




2-7) 










**•) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










A(tv«nt«gtd urtan 






81 { 


3.5) 


State 


6 ( 0.7) 


14 ( 3.0) 




^ 




273 ( 


2.7) 


Nation 


' 39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (12.2) 




^ ***|f 


273 ( 6.0)1 


*** ( 


•*•) 


Disadvantagad url»an 






11 ( 


1.4) 


State 


57 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 3.9) 




231 { 2.5) 


239 ( 3.6) 


— t 


•^) 


Nation 


70(11.7) 


21 ( 9.0) 




6.5) 




248 ( 4.8)1 


249 ( 8.7)1 


1 




Other 






27 ( 


1.2) 


State 


35 ( 1.2) 


38 ( 1.2) 




247 ( 1.6) 


256 ( 1.8) 


258 ( 


1.4) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4^) 


6( 


1.8) 




260 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 


8.3)1 



The sundard errors of the csumated staiisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size ts insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AiOa I Teachers' Reports on the Fre<{ueiicy of Small 

(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



igOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At U««t One* a WmK 


LMs T?Mn Ohm « W««k 







P^eraetitife 

PraWfency 


and 

Pv^ettci'ency 


PawMtis* 
and 


TOTAL 








State 


34 ( 1^} 


38 ( IX)) 


28 r 09} 




242 ( 1.4] 


254 ( 1.3) 


^( 1^) 


Nation 


SO { 4.4) 


43 ( 4.1) 


8 { 2.0) 




200 ( 2^} 


264 { 23) 


277 { 6»l 


PARENTS^ EOUCATiON 








KS nocHFtduatt 








State 


38 ( 5.2) 


39 ( 4^) 


23 ( 4.1) 






J «««^ 




Nation 


60 { 8.4) 


39 ( 6.5) 


1 ( 1.4) 




244 ( a2) 


244 ( 3«2)' 




H8 graduate 








State 


38 ( 2.3) 


37 ( 2J0) 


25 ( 1.9) 




232 ( 22) 


244 ( 2.4) 


248 ( 3,0) 


Nation 


49 { 4,8) 


45 ( 5,1) 


6( 25) 




252 ( 2.8) 


257 ( 2.7) 


J •♦♦J 


Seme eeUeoe 




State 


33 ( 2.1) 


( 2.4) 


29 ( 2.4) 




256 ( 3.0) 


261 ( 2.8) 


267 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


51 ( 5.2) 


42 ( 5.1) 


7 ( 2.3) 




3.1) 


268 { 3£) 




Celtege graduate 








State 


31 ( 1.3) 


37 { 1.7) 


32 ( 1.2) 




253 ( 2.3) 


268 ( 22) 


270 ( 2J5) 


Nation 


46 ( SJZ) 


43 ( 4.4) 


11 ( 2.7) 




271 { 2.8) 


276 ( 3.0) 


285 ( 4 J)i 


OEMOER 








Male 








State 


38 { 1.3) 


36 ( 1.3) 


29 ( 1.2) 




240 ( 1.4) 


252 ( 1.9) 


256 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.5) 


42 ( 4.0) 


«{ 2.1) 




281 ( 3.0) 


265 ( 3.1) 


278 ( 5.3)) 


Female 




State 


32 ( 1.5) 


39 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 1,4) 




246 ( 2.2) 


257 ( 1.6) 


262 ( 2,4) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.7) 


7( 2.1) 




259 ( 2.2) 


283 ( 2.1) 


275 ( e.6)t 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of ihs sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



I 



TABLE AlOb 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At UMt One* • WMk 


Lms Ttian One* a Wtck 







^ . 

1' arc Si wags 






Parcatitijja 




ano 


an 


W 


ana 




PrcfloiafMsy 




ivncy 




1 W 1 MU 














70 { 


• * • r 


14 f 0.7) 




246 ( 2 J) 


252( 


0.9) 


257 ( 2.1} 


Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


69( 


3.9) 


9 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3i>) 


2«3( 


1^) 


262 { 5.9)1 


RACCrtTHNICfTY 










vffnllv 










Stdtc 




76 ( 


2.2) 


10 [ i J] 




\ ) 


2» { 


2.2) 


I } 


Nail on 


17 ( 4.U) 


72( 


4.2) 








269( 


2.1) 




nll|NU1IC 










diaie 


22 { 6A) 


61 ( 


3.4) 


1/ i ^.4} 




I ) 


231 ( 


2.8) 


{ } 


Naiion 




55( 


7.3) 


7 / 9 ft) 




247 ( 3^) 


245 ( 


3^)! 




Asian 










State 


16 ( 1.0) 


70 { 


1.4) 


14 ( 0.9) 




247 { 35) 


252 ( 


1.0) 


281 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


42 ( 6.5) 


52 ( 


5.7) 


6 ( 4.2) 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urten 










State 


2 ( 0.0) 


83( 


1.4) 


5( 1.4) 






270 { 


3.0) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63(11.5) 


15 { 9.3) 




^ 


278 ( 5.6)1 




Disadvantaged urt>an 










State 


17 ( 1.6) 


63 ( 2.8) 


20 ( 3.0) 




^ 


235 ( 2.5) 




Nation 


38 (11.4) 


59(12.1) 


2( 1.8) 




247 ( 73)1 


253 ( 7.0)1 


i 


Othtr 










State 


18 ( 1.2) 


67 ( 1.5) 


15 ( 0.9) 




250 ( 3.2) 


252 { 1.1) 


265 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


19 ( 4.3) 


72 ( 5.0) 


9 ( 3.3) 




253 ( 3.9)1 


263 { 


2^) 


281 { 7.1)t 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, U can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE Aiobi Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



inO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE A5SE$SM»IT 


At Lnaft Onc« a WmIc 


Lms Than Onpt i WMk 


Nawr 





aM 


^ . 

— ■ 

■MU 


^ ^ 

paraenc^^ 

ana 








ProAcieiKijf 


TOTAL 








State 


16 ( QJd) 


70 ( 1.1} 


14 I QJ) 




240 ( 23) 






Nation 


22 { 3.7; 


69 { 9»9} 


B( 2.6) 






363 ( 1^) 


262 { 5^)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS nofv^raduata 




74 [ 3JI} 




State 


10 { 2.6} 


4fi / O AV 

18 ( 3.6) 








i ) 


Nation 


25 { 5*6} 


66 ( 7.2} 


9 ( d3) 






243 ( 2^} 




HS graduata 








State 


16 ( 13} 


66 { 1*6) 


14 ( 1.4) 




235 ( 3.4) 


242 ( 1^) 


24U { ^.8} 


Nation 


23 ( 4.0) 


7n f fi. 


7 I 2.8} 




246 ( 4.0)! 


255 { 2^} 




Soma cotiafl* 








State 


19 { 23) 


87 ( 3^) 


14 ( 1J) 




261 { 3J) 


260 ( 242} 


j 


Natron 


18 ( 4,0) 


73 ( 4.3} 


9{ 2.4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 ( 2 J) 


1 ♦♦♦J 


Coliaga graduate 




74 ( 13) 


. 14 ( 1.4) 


State 


12 ( 1.1) 




25« { 3.2) 


263 ( 1.6) 


274 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


20 ( 3.8) 


69 { 3.7) 


11 ( 2.5) 




266 ( 3.5)1 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 ( 4i)i 


GENDER 








Mala 








State 


18 ( 1.1) 


70 ( 1.3) 


13 { 1.1) 




244 ( 3.1) 


248 { 13) 


252 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


68 ( 4.1) 


8( 2.0) 




255 ( 4.1) 


265 { 2.1) 


287 { 7.2)1 


Female 






State 


15 ( 1.1) 


71 ( 1.6) 


14 { 1.Jf) 




249 ( 3.4) 


255 ( 13) 


2«3 { 2.9) 


Nation 


21 { 3.6) 


68 ( 4^) 


10 { 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 ( 1.9) 


278 ( 6.0)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear jn parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populatjon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated meaii proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE AUa I Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Ev#fy Day 


Stv^rtl TUms « WMk 


AtNNit Onet n WMk or 





Pifcsniaaa 








an 


d 








• 


ProAciMMV 


Pi^oAdatiGy 


TOTAL 










State 


M( 


1.3) 


25 ( 1.2) 






257 ( 


0.9) 


242 ( 1/4) 


2^ { 2.3) 


Nation 


tSL ( 


3.*) 


31 ( 3.1) 


7 (1.8) 




267( 


1^) 


2S4 ( 2^) 


260 ( $.1)1 


RACE/ETHNiCITY 










wtttro 










State 


731 


2.5) 


21 ( 23) 


6 { 1.1) 




267 I 


2.2) 


253 ( 2^) 


««« ^ ^^) 


Nation 


M{ 


3.7) 


25 ( 3^) 


6 ( 2^) 




272 { 


1.9) 


264 ( 3.4) 


284 ( 5.4)t 


HitpAnic 










State 


59 ( 


3.9) 


27 ( 3.4) 


15 ( 2.4) 




238 ( 


3.1) 


223 ( 43) 




Nat ton 


81 ; 


6.6) 


32 ( 53) 


S ( 23) 




251 ( 


3.1) 


240 { 4.3)* 


J ***) 


Asian 










State 


87 ( 


1.4) 


26 1 15) 


7 ( 0.7) 




257 { 


OS) 


243 { 1.7) 


237 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


83 { 


6.9) 


10 ( 3.2) 


7{ 5.1) 




264 ( 


7.0)1 


1 ***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










A<ivanta9td urtMm 








4 1 14) 


State 


72 { 


2.9) 


24 ( 25) 




289 ( 


3.3) 




j *^) 


Nation 


63 (15.9) 


23 ( h2) 


14 (14.6) 




283 ( 


7.3)' 


^ ***) 




DIsadvAnUgtfl urtan 








7 ( 0.8) 


State 


61 ( 


3.1) 


32 ( 2.9) 




232 ( 


2.2) 


234 ( 3.8) 


1 ♦♦♦^ 


Nation 


86 (10.7) 


31 (11.1) 


4{ 22} 




252 ( 


*.7)t 


243 { 8.0)> 


J ***) 


om#r 










state 


69 ( 


1.7) 


23 ( 1.7) 


8 ( 0.7) 




260 ( 


1.0) 


242 { 1.5) 


235 { 2.3) 


Nation 


63 ( 


3.9) 


31 ( 35) 


6( 1.9) 




267 ( 


2.3) 


255 ( 3.1) 


257 ( 5.8)1 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, lor each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dcierminaljon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuffjcicnt to permit a 
reUabie estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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HawcH 



TABLE Alia 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PeRCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1060 NAEP TRIAL 




$«vtr«] Tbms a WMk 


About Onc« ■ WMk or 


AlmMi Evtry Day 


STATE ASSESSMENT 







TOTAL 

stAte 

Nation 



PAtteilTS' EDUCATION 

State 
NdtiOn 

HS gnictoitt 

State 

Nation 

Some college 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Natjon 



QENDER 



Mate 

Stare 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



and 



«( 1^) 

257 ( OS) 
52 ( 3.4) 

267 ( m 



64 ( 4.4) 

244 ( 4.3) 
87 ( 55) 

245 ( 3.2) 

e3( 2.2) 

246 ( 1.6) 
61 ( 4.4) 

257 ( 25) 

72 { 3.3) 
265 { 2.3) 

66 ( 4.2) 
272 ( 2.7) 

71 ( 1.6) 
26S( 1.6) 
. 61 ( 4.0) 
281 ( 2.2) 



est 1.6) 
254 ( 1.3) 

60 I 3.7) 
269 ( 2.1) 

70 ( 1.5) 
260 ( 1.2) 

65 ( 3.6) 
266 ( 1.8) 



25 ( 1.2} 
242 { U) 

31 ( 3.1) 
254 { %») 



31 ( 4.0) 
27 ( 5.2) 

26 ( 1.7) 
234 ( 2.7) 

34 ( 3.7) 
250 ( 2.9) 

23 ( 33) 
252 ( 35) 

26 { 3.7) 
256 ( 5.2) 

23 ( 1.7) 
255 ( 3.3) 

31 { 3.9) 
265 { 3.1) 



26 ( i.<; 

238 ( 1.9) 
33 t 3.4) 
256 ( 3.6) 

23 ( 1.4) 

246 ( 3.1) 

28 ( 3.3) 

253 { 25) 



and 



6( 05) 
232 ( 83) 

7i 15) 
260 ( S,1)i 



5 { 2.0) 
- ( 

6{ 2.1) 
*• ( 



11 ( 
^ { 

8( 

6( 



15) 



1.0) 

( ^) 

6 ( 1.9) 

^ j ♦♦•J 

6 ( 0.8) 
« ( 

8( 3.1) 



8 ( 0.8) 
234 ( 3.1) 

7{ 1A) 
261 t 8.7){ 

7 ( 0.8) 

228 { 4.7) 

7 ( 21) 
*** I •♦•j 



ThP standard errors of ihe estimated stausiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
Su my that for Lh popu uSf o the vaJue for the enUre population is within ± ^ "and»rd erro^^^ 

S SrLimaU forS sam ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dU^^ron o/tL vLS^^ es'timated mean proficiency. Sample «ze is msufficent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE AUb 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of 
Matheoiatics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 fUEP TRIAL 
$TATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast SsvaraJ Times 
a Week 


About One* a WMk 


IMS than WMWy 






arwl 

huidency 


Pef^enti^e 

and 
Praffdeiicy 




TOTAL 








ST«Xc 






^ t AAI 

\ VA>) 




240 ( Od) 


248 ( 17} 


268 { 14) 


Nation 


34 i 3 J] 


33 { 3.4) 
**** \ 


32 { 3.6) 




256 { 2A) 


200 ( 23) 


274 ( 27) 


RM^S/ETHNtCITY 
















State 


42 ( 2.3) 


22 { 1^) 


36 ( 23) 




251 ( 2S) 


261 ( 3^) 


277 ( 33) 


Nation 


32 ( 4,1) 


33 ( 33) 


35 ( 3.5} 




264 { 27) 


264 { 27) 


279 ( 23} 


Hispanic 






23 { 27) 


State 


4«( 3,2) 


29 ( 3,1) 




2^( 3S) 


231 ( 4^) 


*** { 


Nation 


41 { 77) 


26 ( 53) 


33 ( 75) 




242 ( 3^)1 


244 { 5.1)1 


257 ( 23)1 


Asian 








State 


40 ( 1i) 


25 ( 1.0) 


35 ( 1.0) 




241 ( 1,2) 


245 ( 2,0) 


1.4) 


Nation 


37 ( 6^) 


35 ( 97) 


27 (10,4) 




1 


^ 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged urtan 








State 


51 ( 2-8) 


15 ( 1.6) 


34 ( 1J) 




251 ( 2S) 


««« j 


304 ( 3.0) 


Natfon 


59 (13.9) 


20 f 6.0) 


21 { 8.2) 




273 ( 3.4)1 


««« ^ 


*♦* j ♦♦♦J 


Disatfvantiged urban 








State 


54 ( 3.5) 


27 ( 3.1) 


16 ( 2^) 




230 ( 3.1) 


227 ( 25) 


^ *^) 


Nation 


50 (13.9; 


22(11.2) 


28 (10.7) 




237 ( 2.4)t 


256 ( 8.3)1 


263 { 4.1)1 


Other 








State 


■ 40( 1.1) 


24 ( 1.1) 


X( 1.0) 




242 1 1.0) 


253 ( 2J2) 


268 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35 ( 43) 


36 { 42) 




256 ( 3.3! 


259 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. Ii can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJuc for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A lib 
(continued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Al LAtittt SevwiU Tiims 
a WMk 


Ateut OnM a WmI : 


Utt than WMkfy 





Paf^canuisa 


IPainoefitai^a 






and 


and 


^ and 




Pfottciancy 


PiuAclaiicy 


IHvffclifKy 


TOTAt 








State 


41 ( OS) 


25 ( Oil) 


34 ( 0.8] 




240 { OS) 


248 { 1.7) 


268 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


34 ( 3.6) 


33 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 3.8) 




256 ( 2A) 


260 { 2 J) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS* EtNJCATIOli 








HS noTHirftCluatt 








State 


43 { 4.6) 


26 { 3.8) 


31 ( 4.7) 






*** \ ***) 




Nation 


35 ( 6i)} 


29 ( S3) 


36 ( 6.9) 




239 ( 3^) 


^ ***) 


250 ( 4.5)1 


HS graduatt 








State 


44 ( 2^) 


26 ( 1 .8) 


30 ( 2.0) 




232 { 1.9) 


241 { 25) 


251 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


35 ( 5.3) 


36 ( 4.5) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 ( 3.8) 


250 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 3.4) 


Soma coUaga 








State 


40 { 2 J) 


27 { 1.7) 


33 ( 1.6) 




253 ( 2.2) 


255 { 3.1) 


276 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


as ( 4.7) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35 ( 4.1) 




260 ( 2.8) 


266 ( 4.2) 


278 ( 2.6) 


Collaga graauatt 


State 


37 ( 1,3) 


23 ( 1.5) 


39 ( 1.6) 




248 ( 1.6) 


258 ( 2.6) 


281 { 2.6) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.8) 


32 ( 3,4) 


33 ( 35) 




264 ( 2.6) 


271 ( 2.4) 


269 ( 2.8) 


OENDER 








Mala 








State 


44 ( 1.2) 


24 ( 0.9) 


32 { 1.1) 




238 ( 1.3) 


244 ( 1.8) 


266 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 { 3.6) 


31 ( 3.5) 




257 ( 3.2) 


261 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Famala 




State 


39 ( 1.2) 


26 { 13) 


35 ( 1.5) 




242 ( 1.6) 


252 ( 2.5) 


271 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 { 4.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


258 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty thai, for each population of mterest, ihc value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estunate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MAEP TRML 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Than Ones « WmMc 








Percienlaii 

Mid 
Pfofloieiicy 




msft 

IS 

IsfMsy 


PraHclMicy 


TOTAL 










State 


88 ( 0.9) 


20{ 


03) 


52 ( IX)) 




240 ( 1^) 


2ST i 


1-5) 


255 ( 


Nation 












296 { 2.7} 


267 ( 


2 0) 




RACE/ETKNICtTY 










WMta 










State 


24 { 2.0} 


22 ( 


1.6) 


55 ( 1.9) 




252 ( 3.2} 


2e6( 


3JJ) 


268 { 2.2) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.8) 


29( 


1.7) 


44 ( 3.5) 




26a ( 3.1) 


272 ( 


1J) 


270 { 1.7) 


Hfspanic 




State 


33 ( S.9) 


22( 


3.0) 


45 ( 35) 




218 ( 3.P) 


^ { 




235 { 2.8) 


Nation 


37 { 52) 


22 ( 


3.8) 


41 ( 5.0) 


Asian 


242 { 3.9) 


250 ( 


3.4) 


240 { 2.8) 




State 


28 ( 1.1) 


20 { 


1.0) 


52 ( 1.1) 




241 ( 1.9) 


258( 


1.8) 


258 ( 15) 


Nation 


28 { e.4) 


32{ 


4.0) 


40 ( 84?) 












TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advamagtd urtan 










State 


15 ( 2.0) 


10 { 


1.0) 


75 ( 2.2) 






^ { 


•**) 


273 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


27 (13,9) 


33{ 


4.5) 


40 (13.4) 




i 


286 ( 


5.4)1 


279 ( 35)1 


Mtatfvantagad urban 






State 


31 ( 3.4) 


22 ( 


2.3) 


47 ( 2.7) 




224 ( 4.2) 


247 { 


4.7) 


235 ( 1.8) 


Mation 


31 ( 5.7) 


20 { 


2.8) 


49 ( 6.3) 


Otlw 


245 ( 4.0)1 


267 ( 


6.4)1 


245 ( 3.7)1 




State 


29 { 1.1) 


20 ( 


1.0) 


51 ( 1.2) 




241 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 


1.8) 


257 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


26 ( 


1.7) 


45 ( 3.3) 




260 ( 3,3) 


264 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, li can be said with about ^5 per<»ni 
certainty th£»t, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *»» Sam* tze insuHlcieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A12 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMESIT 


At XmoX Onct « WMk 


Uts Tfum Onct a Wttk 


N«vor 





Per^entege 


Peraenlftge 


Pwcenlage 




Md 


and 


mi 




Protldeney 


ProflclMMy 






* 






State 


2$ { 0 J) 


20 { OJ) 


S2( 1.0) 




240 ( 13) 


257 ( 13) 


255 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


28 { 23) 


28 { 1/4) 


44 ( 2.9) 




258 ( 2.7) 


S»7 ( 2.0} 


261 { 1.8) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS noo-oraduata 








State 


26 ( 3.6) 


27 { 4.0) 


47 ( 4.6) 




j j 


^ 




Nation 


29 ( 4.5) 


29 ( 3.0} 


42 ( 43) 




242 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 3.0) 


242 ( 2.7) 


HS graduate 






State 


32 ( 1.7) 


19 { 13} 


49 ( 13) 




234 ( 2.3) 


247 ( 23) 


243 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


28 ( 13} 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 ( 3.7) 


261 ( 2.8} 


252 ( 1.7) 


SomacoUtge 




State 


27 ( 22) 


23 { 1.7) 


SO { 23) 




251 { 2.7) 


263 ( 2.9) 


264 ( 3.0} 


Nation 


27 { 3.9) 


27 ( 2.4} 


46 ( 33) 




265 ( 3.6) 


268 ( 33) 


286 ( 2.1) 


Collate graduate 






State 


26 ( 1.8} 


21 ( 1J) 


53 I 1,9) 




247 ( 2.8) 


269 ( 2.9) 


268 ( 1.6} 


Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


28 ( 1.9} 


44 ( 33) 




270 ( 2.7) 


278 ( 23} 


275 ( 2.2) 


OENDER 








Mate 








State 


29 ( 1J2) 


20 { 1.0) 


51 { 1.2) 




235 ( 2.0) 


253 ( 2.0) 


254 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


31 ( 2.9) 


28 ( 1.7) 


41 ( 23) 




259 ( 3.3) 


268 ( 23) 


262 ( 13} 


FemaTe 






State 


26 { ^JS) 


21 { 1.2) 


53 { 1.6) 




245 ( 2.0) 


260 ( 2.4) 


256 ( 13) 


Nation 


26 ( 2.4) 


27 { 13) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 ( 2.8) 


266 1 1.7) 


260 { 13) 



The standard errors of the esiimated slalisiics appear in parenibeses. It can be said with about 95 pera'nl 
oerlainiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si2:e is msufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



■ ^ 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A13 j Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast One* a WMk 


L«M Then One* a Waak 








•nd 


Panpaniapi 


_ iwi 




Prafldmsy 


PraAcfaocy 


MvAafaiicy 


TOTAL 








SUte 


32 { IX)) 


26 ( OJ} 










iSC47 1 1,1 J 


Nation 


28 ( ^A) 


31 { 1-21 


41 { 12} 




2$»( iJB) 


260 ( %S) 


250 ( 1j6) 


fUC£/ETHNICiTY 
















state 


28 ( 2.1} 


26 { 24) 


44 ( 2^1 




261 ( 3^} 


273 { 2A) 


Sffi6 ( 23} 


Nation 


27 ( U) 


33 ( 1.6) 


40 ( 7S) 




286 ( 2.6) 


275 ( 1^) 


266 ( \A) 






State 


39 ( 3^) 


19 ( 2.4) 


42 ( 3.7) 




227 ( 3.6) 


*** ( ***) 


227 ( 2jO) 


Nation 


38 ( A2) 


23 ( 2*0) 


40 ( 4.0) 




241 ( 4.6) 


2S3 ( AA) 


240 ( 1^} 


Asian 






State 


33 ( 1.1) 


26 ( 1.0) 


41 { 1-2) 




247 { 13) 


283 ( ^M) 


246 ( 13} 


Nation 


32 ( 3,7) 


30 ( 3i) 


38 ( 4.7) 




^ 




♦## ^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Acfvantagtd urtan 








State 


,24 ( 1.9) 


26 ( 3.9) 


50 ( 35) 








260 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


36 (10.3) 


33 ( 4.8) 


32 (11.1) 




278 { 6.1)1 


284 ( 3.2)1 


281 ( SJ)> 


Disadvantaged urtan 






State 


34 ( 1.9) 


25 ( 2.0) 


41 ( 3.0) 




229 ( 2.9) 


244 ( 3.6) 


2^ ( 1.9) 


Nation 


35 ( 8.6) 


19 ( 2.1) 


46 ( 6.4) 




249 C S-3)t 


256 { S,7)t 


246 ( 


Othtf 






State 


32 ( 1.3) 


26 { 1.2) 


42 ( 1.5) 




247 ( 1.7) 


266 ( 1.6) 


250 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.0) 


31 ( U) 


41 { 2.4) 




256 ( 2.9) 


270 ( 1.8) 


260 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is unthin ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample stze is insufRctent to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A13 | Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 

(continued) | QbjectS 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt Onc» a WMk 


Un Than One* a WMk 


Navar 





^_ 

aini 


Paitjaiiaia 

ana 


Pe^oertja^e 
ano 




Prafldency 


PixMcienry 


Ptvfloiency 


TOTAt 










32 ( 1^} 




42 ( 15) 




249 ( 1-3} 


203 { 1«3} 


247 { 1.1) 


Nation 


2S { l.p) 


31 ( ^2) 


41 { 2.2) 




29$ ( 2.9} 


20B ( 1^} 


258 ( 1.8) 


PAREIfTS' EDUCATION 








HS non-grsduatt 








State 


28 ( 5.0) 


19 { 3,0) 


53 { 43) 




( ) 


^ J t > ^ 


233 ( 4^) 


Nation 


27 ( 4^) 


To \ 2.7) 


47 ( 5.0) 




237 ( 3a}} 


253 ( 3*5) 


240 { 2.3} 


H5 graoujita 






State 


35 ( U) 


22 ( 1.5) 


43 ( 2»2) 




237 { 2*0; 


251 ( 2.0) 


238 ( 1.9} 


Nation 


27 ( 2.7} 


31 ( 2.4) 


43 ( 33} 




250 ( 2.4; 


259 ( 2.7) 


253 { 2.1) 


Some codege 






State 


31 ( 2.4) 


27 { 1.7) 


42 ( 2.3) 




260 ( 3.1) 


270 ( 3.3) 


255 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


29 { 2.6) 


36 ( 2.3) 


35 { 2.6) 




261 ( 3.5) 


274 ( 2.2) 


263 ( 2.1) 


College graduate 




State 


31 ( 1.6) 


29 { 1.6) 


40 ( 1.8) 




255 { 2.4} 


274 ( 2.2) 


260 { 2.1) 


Nation 


30 { 2.5) 


32 { 2.0) 


38 { 2.6) 




269 ( 3.0) 


275 { 2.0) 


275 { 2.0) 


OENDER 








Mile 








State 


34 ( 1.2) 


25 { 1.3) 


41 ( 1JS) 




241 ( 1.8) 


260 { 2.1) 


246 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


32 ( 2.0) 


30 { 13) 


38 ( 2.2) 




2SS { 2J9) 


271 ( 2.1) 


2«) { 1.8) 


Female 






State 


30 i 15) 


26 ( 1.3) 


44 ( 1.8) 




253 ( 2.3) 


265 ( 2.2) 


249 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


25 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 1.5) 


257 { 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated slatisuc^ appear sn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty lhai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Evtnr Day 


Several TintM a WMk 








Percfitif 


Nrctntaft 


Peneencegs 




and 




and 




Proficiency 


Proficiency 


PffvAdency 


TOTAL 








State 


70 ( 0^) 


18 ( 0.8) 


11 ( 0.7) 




2$Q C 0.8) 


233 ( 1.7) 


232 ( 1.9) 


fit A#l AM 


74 ( ^M] 


14 [ 0J>) 


12 ( 1 J) 






252 I 1.7) 


242 { 43) 










Whft* 








State 


81 ( 2.0) 


11 ( 13) 


8 ( 1.8) 




268 { 1.8) 






Nation 


78 ( 2 J) 


13 ( Oil) 


11 ( 2.2) 




274 ( 1.3) 


258 ( 2^) 


252 { 5.1)1 


Hiffwiie 




State 


83 ( 3.1) 


25 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2.3) 




237 ( 2.8) 


217 ( 4.3) 




Nation 


81 ( 3.7) 


21 { 2.9) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 ( 2.3) 


242 ( 5.1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


Asian 


State 


8S ( 1.1) 


19 ( 0.9) 


12 ( 0.9) 




28D ( OJ) 


235 { 1.9) 


233 ( 23) 


Nation 


79 ( 4.9) 


13 ( 3.4) 


8 ( 2.6) 




289 ( 5.0)1 




^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNrrv 








Acfvintagtd urtMm 








State 


84 ( 1.9) 


11 ( 1.9) 


5( 0.9) 




275 ( 3.2) 






Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14 (104) 




288 ( 4.6)1 


1 




Disadvantaged ijrt>an 








State 


84 ( 2.2) 


22 ( 2.3) 


14 ( 1.9) 




241 ( 2.5) 


224 ( 4.6) 


^ 


Nation 


68 ( 2.8) 


15 ( t£) 


15 ( 2.2) 




253 ( 3,7)1 


243 ( 4.4)1 


235 ( 63)! 


Othcf 






State 


70 ( 1.1) 


18 ( OS) 


12 { 0.9) 




261 ( 0.9) 


235 ( 2.1) 


234 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


75 { 22) 


14 ( 1.0) 


10 ( 1J) 




287 ( 1.6) 


252 ( 2.6) 


239 ( 4.3)t 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufftctent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A 14 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICfENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AiniMt Evary Day 


S«v«ral Tbim a WMk 


About One* a Wtak or 





l^ef^oeiiiApe 

mlmi 


Fef^ceniefe 

mn(t 


Pef^weiji^e 
ana 




VfeAclaiicy 


PraActency 


RnoActeiicy 


TOTAL 










/Ml v<V/ 


la / 


44 f fSf^ 
11 \ VJ} 




OCA r 


«9a \ l.f 1 


2a«c \ iJmj 






14 ( 04>J 






Oigrr / <# 
Wl \ i.«J 


«M i i.r 1 


24SI ( 4^j 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS nwt-iP'aduata 












22 { 4.0) 


15 ( 3.0) 






I / 


I 1 


N8tton 




4A f O A\ 


4 A / O 4 ) 






( ; 




lift M>«AtM4* 










o4 { 2^] 


21 { lil) 


set 4 JC\ 




*40 \ i.a; 


22p ( Z,o; 








4fi / 4 


4^ / 0 A\ 

ic { <.o/ 






{ 1 *%\ 

449 { 4^) 


299 ( i5.4jt 


Soim coU^g* 




State 


73 ( 2.0) 


16 ( 2.0) 


11 ( 1.4) 




206 { 2.1) 


242 ( 3.1) 




Nation 


80 ( 2.0) 


11 ( 1^) 


9 ( 1.7) 




270 ( 1^) 






Co(l«ii« gr«(iuatt 








State 


78 { 1.3) 


15 ( 1.0) 


7 ( 0.8) 




268 ( 1^) 


245 ( 3.0) 


235 ( 4.0) 


Nation 


77 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 1.6) 


200 ( 2.8) 


257 { 6.4)1 


QENDER 








Male 








State 


68 ( 13) 


21 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 0.9) 




256 ( 1.3) 


233 ( 2.4) 


230 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


72 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




288 ( 1^) 


252 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 8.1) 


Female 




State 


73 ( 1.2) 


15 1 1.0) 


11 ( 0.9) 




262 ( 1.2) 


233 ( 2.2) 


234 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


76 ( 1.8) 


13 { 1.0) 


11 { 1.6) 




265 ( 1.3) 


250 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjlh about 9$ percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuHicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



o 
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TABLE A15 



Hawaii 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Several Times 
a Week 


About Otkm a %Vm«( 


t-ess Then wreeldy 






Pereentage 
_ end 


Pet^eentege 
and 






^ PrafldeiKy 


Pfefldency 


Pf'effcfeiicy 


TOTAL 








State 


46 ( 1.0) 


20 { 0.0) 


32 ( 1.1) 




239 ( 0 J) 


255 ( 1.5) 


3tt ( 1.4) 




i d^} 




37 ( 


























state 


42 { 2.9) 


22 ( 2A) 


36 ( 2.7) 




249 { 2.8) 


267 ( 4.7) 


275 { 2.8) 


Nation 


35 { 2JB) 


24 ( 1.3) 


41 ( 3.0) 




262 ( 2£) 


269 ( 1.5) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Hispanic 




Statfi 


53 ( 3.8) 


18 ( 2.9) 


29 ( 3.0) 




220 ( 2.9) 




246 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


25 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 4.3) 




235 { 3.9) 


247 ( 3JJ) 


248 { 3.3) 


Asian 






State 


49 { 1.1) 


19 ( 0.9) 


31 ( 1.3) 




239 ( 1.0) 


255 { 1.6) 


270 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


32 ( 5.1} 


17 ( 3.5) 


51 ( 5.9) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Actvantastd urban 








State 


53 ( 4.2) 


22 ( 4.0) 


24 ( 2^5) 




252 ( 2.4) 


1 ***) 




Nation 


50 ( 9.0) 


19 ( 4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)1 


^ ♦♦•^ 


299 ( 5.3)1 


DIsaitvantastd iwtmn 




State 


52 ( 2 .0) 


20 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 24) 




226 ( 2.1) 


236 { 2.1) 


246 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


37 ( 5.8) 


23 { 3.8) 


*1 ( 8.7) 




240 ( 4.8)1 


253 ( 4.1)1 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Othwr 




State 


46 ( 1.2) 


20 ( 1.3) 


34 { 1.4) 




239 { 1.3) 


257 ( 2.0) 


270 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 1^) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 { 3.0) 


201 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of ihe esiimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rchabie esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S80 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least $«v*r«l TiitiM 
• WmK 


AtKMil Oim a WMk 


L«*> Than WMMy 






TOTAL 
State 

Nation 


MlMMlflt PtKMUft tar«MMf» 

PnidMqf ProMMKy PMietaMcy 

1^) 20( 00) S2( 1.1) 

a»(o^) 255( 131 aeilii^ 

3a(2^> 25(14) S7(a^ 
253 (Z2, aei(M) 878} 



PAHEWTS' EPUCATtOW 

NS nen-graduat* 

State 

Nation 

KS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some coUege 

State 

Nation 

Collage graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



51 ( 4.6} 
224 ( 3J) 

41 ( 43) 
23S{ 3.1) 

53 ( 1.0) 
233 ( 13) 

40 ( 3.2) 
247 ( 2.7) 

45 { 2.4) 
249 ( Z2) 
34 ( a4) 

259 ( 2.3) 

43 ( 13) 
246 ( 13) 

30 ( 23) 
iBA ( 23) 



50 ( 13) 

237 ( 13) 

39 { 2.7) 

253 ( 2.7) 

48 ( 1.4) 

240 ( 1.4) 

37 ( 23) 

253 ( 2.1) 



JO 

30 
243 



43) 

2.7) 
2.7) 



18 { 1^ 
241 ( 3.0) 

20 ( 2.2) 
256 { 23) 

22 ( 2.2) 
262 ( 3wO) 

26 ( 2.2) 
289 ( 23) 

21 { 13) 
286 ( 2.7) 

22 { 13) 
273 ( 23) 



20 ( 1/4) 
253 ( 2.0) 

25 ( 13) 
263 ( 23) 

19 ( 13) 
257 ( 23) 

25 ( 13) 
250 ( 1.5) 



30 ( 4.0} 

2S3( 23) 

at( 2^} 
255 ( 23) 

S2( 33} 
262 ( Z2] 

33 ( 23} 
274 { 3.1) 

40 ( 33) 
271 ( 23) 

set 1.4) 
280 { 2.1) 

41 ( 2.6) 
285 ( 23) 



30 ( M) 
264 ( 2.1) 

35 ( 2.7) 
274 ( 2^) 

35 ( 1.4) 
271 ( 13) 

38 ( 2.6) 
260 ( 2.2) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutisUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the vali« for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculitor and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


(Mm a Calculator 


Taachar Explains CHoiator U*« 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





firaenbiit 
ml 


an 


iMcy 


PefMfil^e 

• Mf^Hciapcy 


PW09lltap9 

ant 


TOTAL 












State 


96 ( OS) 




ClS) 


41 ( 0*9} 


S9( OS) 




0^ ( d 71 




34> 








QT } ti^S 

91 \ V^) 




VA) 


4» t Z-3J 


« 1 0 at 
91 \ ^«a| 














D JM^C/PTII al I^ITV 

VCW'C/c 1 niitvi 1 T 












WMtt 












state 


B7 ( OA) 


3{ 


0.8) 


39 ( 23) 


61 ( 23) 




263 ( 1.6} 


( 




JS8 { 2.7) 


268 ( 13) 


Nation 


Se ( 0.3) 




0.3) 


46 ( 23) 


54 { 23) 




270 ( i3) 


«. J 


***) 


268 ( 13) 


273 ( 13) 


Hiffiatlic 












State 


9S( 13) 


5( 


13) 


40 ( 23) 


60 ( 23) 




231 ( 2.1) 




•*•) 


229 ( 23) 


232 ( 23) 


Natton 


S2( 1.2) 




1.2) 


83 { 43) 


37 ( 43) 




2*5 ( 2.7) 


( 


**•) 


243 ( 3.4) 


245 ( 23) 


Astan 








State 


96 ( 03) 


*( 


03) 


42 ( 1.1) 


58 ( 1.1) 




253 ( 0.8) 


228 { 


4.0) 


246 ( 1.1) 


257 ( 15) 


Nation 


99 { 0.9) 


1 { 


0.9) 


52 ( 43) 


48 ( 43) 




282 { 5.3)! 


*** ( 




J 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Actvantagtd urt>an 












State 


96 { 0.0) 


2( 


0.0) 


26 { 3.6) 


74 ( 3.8) 




269 ( 3.2) 


*^ ( 


•**) 


*«« ^ 


277 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


99 ( 1.0) 


1 { 


1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55 (12.2) 




231 { 3.8)1 


*** { 




276 { 23)1 


285 ( 6.4)1 


Disadvantagad uri>an 












State 


91 ( 1.7) 


9( 


1.7) 


47 ( 3.3) 


53 ( 33) 




237 { 1.9) 


( 




2» ( 23) 


238 { 23) 


Nation 


94 { 1.2) 


6( 


1.2) 


53 ( 73) 


47 ( 73) 




250 ( 33)) 


•** ( 




247 ( 4.1 )f 


251 ( 33)! 


Oih«f 












State 


96 ( 0.6) 


4 ( 


0.6) 


43 ( 1.0) 


57 ( 1.0) 




254 ( 0.9) 


( 


**•) 


249 ( 1.1) 


256 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


97 ( 03) 


3( 


03) 


50 ( 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




263 ( 1.7) 


233 ( 


5.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population \s withm ± 2 standard ^rron 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with cautjon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dctermmation of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insuHkient to permit a 
rehable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSilENT 


Own a CaloAitor 


TMClitr exfUtm Catctilator Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 

1 ■ 


No 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
PAREMTS' EDUCATIOW 



HS no(Hir«duata 

State 

Nation 

HS flraduat* 

State 

Nation 

Sotm coUage 

State 

Nation 

Coilaga graduata 

State 

Nation 



OENPER 

Mala 

State 



Nation 

Famala 

State 

Nation 



and 



06 { 0^) 

2S2 ( OJ) 
87 ( OA) 
263 ( 1^) 



S2{ 2^) 
235 ( 3.0) 

»( 1^) 
243 ( 2J0) 

B6{ 1.0) 
241 ( 1.3) 

97 ( 0.6) 
255 ( 1.5) 

97 ( 0.9) 

262 ( 1.9) 

96 ( OJ) 
266 ( 1.8) 

97 ( 0.6) 

263 ( 1.3) 
99 ( 0.2) 

275 { 1.6) 



95 ( 0.6) 
246 ( 1,1) 

97 ( 05) 
264 ( 1.7) 

96 ( 0.6) 
256 ( 1.1) 

97 ( 0.5) 
262 ( 1.3) 



and 



4 (03) 
226 ( 3.4) 

3( 0.4) 
234 { 3^) 



8( 2.3) 

8 ( 1.6) 
-(•**) 

4{ 1X>) 

3 ( 0.6) 
- { 

3{ 0.0} 
4{ 0.9) 

3 ( 0.6) 
1 ( OSt) 

nut j 



S{ 

( 



3C 



0.6) 

**') 
03) 



( •^) 



4( 

( 

31 
•* ( 



0.6) 
0.5) 



41 ( 0J9) 
248 ( 1.0) 

48 { 23) 
258 ( 1.7) 



38 { 4.4) 

53 ( 4.6) 
242 ( 2.8} 

44{ 1A> 

238 ( 1.6} 
54( aO) 
2S2( 1.8) 

41 ( 2.3) 

255 ( 2,4) 
48 ( 3i!) 

26S( 2.4) 

37 ( 1.6) 

256 ( 2.0) 
48 ( 2.8) 

268 ( 2.2) 



43 ( 1.3) 
245 { 1.4) 

61 ( 2.6) 
256 { 2.1) 

39 ( 1.4) 
248 ( 1.7) 

47 ( 2.5) 
258 ( 1.7) 



praQoancy 



58 ( 0.9) 
255 ( M) 

51 ( 2.3) 
206 { 1.5) 



82 ( *A) 
238 { 4.2} 

47(4^ 
245 ( iS) 

58 ( 1.8) 
243 ( 1.7) 

48 ( 3.0} 
258 ( 2.0) 

58 ( 23) 
264 ( 2.2) 

52 ( 34?) 
268 ( 2.2) 

63 ( 1A) 

268 ( 1.8) 

54 ( 2.6) 

280 ( IS) 



57{ 
252 ( 

49( 
269( 



13) 
1.4) 
2.6) 
2.1) 



61 ( 1.4) 

258 ( 1.4) 

53 ( 25) 

263 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wiUi about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. Sample size i$ insufficienl to permit a rebabie estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 | Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
I for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSftSMEffT 


Wortcbip Problww in 
Ctats 


Dobig Protfwns at Hoim 




Alnf>03t 
A)way$ 




Almwt 
Atways 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





an 


If 




_ ■ 




Pivwnlaga 

4M9iV 


















MtMdency 






TOTAL 


















State 






31 { OB) 


291 


[ OJ) 


21 ( OS) 


20 ( as) 


38 { 1.0) 






CJ) 


2n>{ 1^) 


3491 


1.2) 


203 { 1.7) 


242 { 1.4) 


270 ( as) 


Nation 




U) 


23 ( 1J) 


301 


13) 


19 ( 0.9 


27 ( 1.4) 


30 ( 2.0) 




2S4( 




272 ( l4 


281 1 


[ 1.8) 


283 ( 1.8) 


253 ( 24} 


274 { 13) 


RACE/ETNNICITY 


















WMta 


















State 




23) 


40 f 2 ft) 


26 ( 1.9) 


24 { 2 1) 


17 ( 18) 






2S0( 


2.8) 




258 ( 2.7) 




24A ( i7i 


975 t 9 Q\ 


Nation 




1.7) 




31 ( 13) 


1ft { 1.21 


25 ( 1 81 


32 { 2 31 






1.7) 


27ft C 1-31 


270 ( 1.7) 


2M i 2^1 


2113 f 2ftl 


27tt ( 1^1 


Hltnanlc 














State 




3.1) 


24 1 211 


33) 


1ft f 341 


21 ( 2^1 


^ ( 2 ftl 




224 ( 


34) 


•«« ^ ***) 


234 ( 4.0) 


*** j ***) 






Nation 


51 { 


29) 


18 ( 3^) 


26 ( 3.2) 


21 { 2.1) 


28 ( 2.7) 


22 ( 3.1) 




23e{ 


2.8) 




238 { 4.8) 








Allan 














State 


38( 


1.2) 


26( 1.1) 


29 ( 1.1) 


21 { 1.0) 


21 ( 1.1) 


»( 1.1) 




243 ( 


1.0) 


273 ( 1.4) 


251 ( 13) 


268 ( 2.0) 


243 ( 1.8) 


272 ( 1.1) 


Nation 




e.3) 


29 ( 5.8) 


30 ( 8.3) 


23 ( 4.4) 


23 ( 5.8) 


48 ( 64) 


















TYPE OF CXHIIIiUNITY 


















AiAwHaQad urban 


















State 


28 { 47) 


49 ( 3.3) 


27 ( 24) 


23 { 2.6) 


19 ( 2.2) 


53 ( 4.3) 








282 ( 2.8) 






^ j 


283 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


51 ( 54) 


23 (10.7) 


32 ( 6.1) 


15 ( 24) 


31 ( 3.8) 


28 ( 9.8) 




270 { 4.7)1 




274 { 43)1 




281 { 7.8)1 


285 ( 43)1 


PItadvantagtd urtin 














State 


41 ( ZA) 


22 ( 1J) 


30 ( 2.7) 


21 { 1.9) 


22 { 1.0) 


28 ( 23) 




230 { 14) 


252 ( 34) 


23S ( 3.7) 


246 ( 4.9) 


227 { 34) 


254 ( 24) 


Nation 


S2{ 3,1) 


22 ( 43) 


30 { 33) 


24 { 2.3) 


27 { 23} 


27 { 4.8) 




245 { 3.8)1 


259 ( 5.4)1 


246 ( 53)t 


254 ( 4.6)1 


240 { 43)1 


263 ( 5.0)1 


Other 


















State 


40( 


1.1) 


«)( 13) 


29 ( 13) 


22 { 1.1) 


19 ( 1.0) 


39 ( 1.3) 




243 { 1.1) 


272 ( 1.4) 


251 { 13) 


264 ( 2.0) 


244 ( 1.6) 


271 ( 13) 


Nation 


45 { 1.S) 


22 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 1.7) 


18 ( 1.1) 


27 ( 1.8) 


29 ( 2.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 


263 ( 23) 


263 ( 2.6) 


253 { 2.7) 


275 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the ettimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
is not inclwied. f Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of thi$ estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is Insufikient to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A19 
(continued) 



Students* Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19BQ NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WorUng PfoMsim in 


DoKng ProMero at Horns 


Taklfig Quints or Tests 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Aiways 


Never 





neitiaf 




Ptrcw 




PSTfeiiiaBa 




Peraai 




TCrosnta^e 




an 


a • 




ano 


Mid 




ana 




Prone 


Isncjf 




l^vfffilanGy 


PraSelmey 


PniRctancy 


IVo A Clancy 


TOTAL 






















State 


3S( 


P«S) 


31 ( 


OJ) 


29 ( OJi) 


21 ( 


0.8) 


20{ 


0.8) 


ftA / A A\ 

3a ( i.oi 




242 ( 


QSt] 


270 ( 


1.2) 


248 ( 1^) 


283( 


1.7) 


242 ( 


^A) 


A^VA t A At 

270 ( OJl) 


Nation 




15) 


23( 


1J) 


30 ( 1.3) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


30 ( 2.0) 








272 ( 




2ei ( 15) 


203( 


15) 




2^) 


274 ( 13) 


PAREMTS' EDUCATrOtt 






















HS noci-graduaft 










31 ( 3.5) 












state 


38 ( 


4^) 




3,3) 


23 { 


37> 


18 ( 


35) 


AA M A A% 

29 ( 4.0) 






) 






{ •**) 










— ( ^) 


Nation 


54 ( 


3«3) 


18 ( 


3.8) 


26 ( 3.1) 


22( 


2.6) 


32( 


3.6) 


24 ( 3^) 




240 ( 


2.3) 






244 ( 3.o) 










251 ( 43) 


HS graouata 






















State 


44 ( 




28( 


1.9) 


28 ( 1.8) 


21 { 


1.5) 


23{ 


1.9) 


28 ( 1.9) 




235 ( 


1.9) 


257 ( 


2.6) 


243 ( 2.B) 


248 ( 


3.2) 


237 { 


2.7) 


258 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


S2( 


25) 


20( 


2.4) 


28 ( 1.9) 


18 ( 


15) 


26( 


1.8) 


27 ( 2.2) 




249 ( 


1.4) 


265( 


2.7) 


250 ( 2.4) 


2S6{ 


2.4) 


246 ( 


25) 


265 ( 2.0) 


Soma collage 




















State 


37 ( 


2.1) 


35( 


2.4) 


28 ( 2.4) 


22 ( 


2.2) 


19 ( 


2.0) 


46 ( 25) 




250 ( 


25) 


275 ( 


2.9) 


257 ( 3.4) 


271 ( 


3.8) 


252 ( 


3.3) 


272 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


46( 


2.8) 


26( 


2.8) 


28 ( 2.0) 


20( 


1.9) 


26C 


2.4) 


35 ( 25) 




25d{ 


2.1) 


272 ( 


2.5) 


267 ( 3.0) 


268 i 


3.2) 


255 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 2.0) 


Collage graduate 






















State 




1.3) 


38( 


15) 


30 ( 1.8) 


23( 


1.4) 


18 ( 


1.3) 


46 ( 1.6) 




250 ( 


1.8) 


280 ( 


1.9) 


257 ( 2.1) 


276 ( 


25) 


250( 


3.2) 


279 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


45( 


1.9) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


33 ( 2.0) 


16 { 


1.4) 


26{ 


1.6) 


33 ( 2.7) 




265 ( 


1.7) 


284 { 


1.8) 


274 { 2.2) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


268 ( 


2.6) 


285 ( 2.0) 


GENDER 






















Mala 






















State 


41 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


30 { 1.2) 


22 ( 


1.2) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


35 ( 1.3) 




239( 


1.4) 


2e9( 


1.8) 


247 ( 15) 


259 ( 


25) 


240 { 


2.1) 


288 ( 15) 


Nation 


50( 


1.7) 




2.0) 


29 { 1.8) 


19 ( 


13) 


27 ( 


15) 


26 ( 2.1) 




255( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


264 { 2.8) 


263 ( 


25) 


256 ( 


3,0) 


277 ( 1.9) 


Female 




















State 


37 ( 


15) 


?4{ 


15) 


27 ( 1.3) 


21 { 


1.3) 


21 ( 


1.2) 


42 ( 1.8) 




245 ( 


1.7) 


271 ( 


15) 


253 ( 2.1) 


268 ( 


2.2) 


243 ( 


2.1) 


271 { 1.3) 


Nation 


46( 


2.0) 


26( 


2.1) 


32 ( 1.6) 


18 { 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


33 ( 2.1) 




252 { 


1.7) 


2«»( 


1.8) 


259 { 1.7) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


251 < 


2.4) 


271 { 15) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statisucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeriamiy that, for each population of mierest, the value for the entire populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sonielimcs" category 
IS not included. Sample si?:e is insufricient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATfe ASSESSMENT 



High "C«icuiiter-UM" Group 



Qthar «Calcul«tor-UM" Group 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

HACE/ETHHICITY 

WMto 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urban 

State 



Nation 

Disadvantaged uriian 

State 

Nation 

Ottw 

State 

Nation 



1 



and 



*0{ 
263( 

272 ( 



1^) 
1^) 



42 { 3.1) 
271 ( 2.S) 
44 ( iA) 

277 ( 17) 

^{ 

242 { 3J) 
36 ( AS.) 
254 ( 4.6} 

42 ( 1.5) 
283 ( 1.6) 
50 ( 4.8) 



4d ( 2.8) 

283 ( 3.3) 

50 ( 3.3) 

288 ( 4.9)1 

37 ( 3.2) 
243 ( 4A) 

38 ( 4.2) 
262 ( 5.6)t 

41 ( 1.6) 
264 ( 13) 

42 ( 1.4) 
271 ( 1.9) 



«{ 1.2) 
242 ( 1.1) 

56 1.3) 
2SS( 1.5 



58 ( 3.1) 
257 { 33) 

56 { 1.4) 
203 ( 1.7) 

68 { %3.\ 
2231 a7) 

e4( 45) 
238 ( 3.0) 

58 { 15) 
243 ( 1.5) 
50 ( 4.6) 



51 ( 2J) 

256 ( 4.8) 

50 ( 3.8) 

275 ( 4.4)1 

63 ( 3.2) 

230 i 2.2) 

62 ( 4.2) 

244 ( 3.9)1 

59 ( 1.6) 

245 ( 1.4) 
58 { 1.4) 

26S ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution •- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estmiated mean proficiency. Sample size is msuffictent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IfiSO NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



HHllh *'C«lculjitor-UM" Omip 



OttMT "C«lculator-U««" Oroup 





l^afMi 


lUft 






m 












TOTAI 








State 


40{ 


1-2} 


00 ( 1.2} 




263{ 




242 ( 1.1) 


Nation 


43 { 




56 ( 1.3) 




272( 


1.8) 


2S5( iS) 










HS noo-^mduat* 








State 


39 { 


4.7) 


61 ( 4.7) 




I 


J 




Nation 


3i ( 




68 ( 33) 






4.4) 


242 ( 2.4) 


HS graAiate 






State 




25) 


64 ( 22) 




252 ( 


12) 


233 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


40( 


22) 


60 ( 2.2) 




263 { 


2.0) 


249 ( 1.8) 










State 


45( 


2.9) 


55 ( 2.9) 




2^ ( 


2.7) 


2S2 { 2.6) 


Nation 


48( 


22) 


52 ( 2.2) 




277 { 


2.6) 


258 ( 2.5) 


C0<la^ graduata 








State 




2.0) 


58 { 2.0) 




273 ( 


2.1) 


254 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


4${ 


2.0) 


54 { 2.0) 




262 ( 


2.1) 


268 ( 1.9) 


OENDER 








Male 








State 


3« ( 


1.8) 


62 ( 1.8) 




'm ( 


1.7) 


240 { 1.8) 


Nation 


3d ( 


2.0) 


81 { 2.0) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 


Famale 








State 


43( 


1.9) 


57 { 15) 




265( 


1.9) 


245 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


45( 


1.8) 


65 ( 1.8) 




269 ( 


1.7) 


254 ( 1.3) 



The standard errors of the eslimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 perceni 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the esumaie for the sample. **• Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estmiaie (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Typ«» of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFrCIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ztro to Two TVptt 


Tl«^ TypM 


ftur Typof 





Person 
an 






ana 








Pfoffdoncy 


TOTAL 










State 


31 { 


1.1) 


34 ( 1.0) 


3S { 0.8) 




238 ( 




( 14) 


2W ( 1^) 




21 ( 


1.0) 








244 ( 






di4 { 


RACE/rTMIIIvITT 




















State 


24 { 


23) 


33 { 2.6) 


43 ( 23) 




2^ ( 


3.2) 


263 ( 3.1} 


267 ( 2S) 


Nation 


16 ( 


1.1) 


29 ( 13) 


56 ( 15) 




251 ( 


2.2) 


268 { 1J) 


278 ( 1.7) 












State 


39 ( 


3.5) 


31 ( 33) 


31 ( 2.9) 




221 { 


3.1) 


240 ( 4.4} 


231 { 4.1) 


Nation 


44( 


3.0) 


30 { 2.4) 


26 ( 2.3) 




237 { 


3.4} 


244 ( 43) 


253 ( 2.4} 


Asian 










State 


31 ( 


1.4) 


35 { 1.4) 


34 { 1.0) 




239{ 


1.5) 


253 { 15) 


283 { 1.4) 


Nation 


20 ( 


6.0) 


33 ( 5.8} 


38 ( 4Sl) 




*** ( 








TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










AcfvanUgod urban 










State 


22{ 


5.2) 


37 ( 4.2) 


41 ( 3.1) 




( 




270 { 4.7) 


276 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 


3.8) 


28 ( 2.1) 


81 ( 4.9) 










287 ( 3.6)1 


Disadvanta90d talMin 








24 ( 2.1) 


State 


41 ( 


2.1) 


35 ( 2 J) 




224 ( 


2.0) 


239 { IS] 


245 ( 2 J) 


Nation 


32 ( 


3.9) 


31 ( 23) 


37 ( 3.6) 




243 { 


2.9)1 


247 { 3.7)1 


257 ( 4.9)1 


Othtr 










State 


29( 


1.3) 


34 ( 1.2) 


37 ( 1.0) 




242 ( 


1.6) 


254 ( 1.7) 


261 { 14) 


Nation 


22( 


1.5) 


30 ( 13) 


48 ( 15) 




244 ( 


2.6) 


259 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 9M£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z«ro to Two Typ«i 


ThTM Ty|»M 


Four TypM 





PefeenUye 
end 


and 


and 




P>roAcleiicy 


i^witdefMsy 


frafldwioy 


TOTAL 








Stole 


31 { 1.1) 




35 ( OJ) 




3S»{ 1^} 


^ ( 1^) 


200 ( 1^) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


33 { 1.0) 






^ { 2.0) 


^ ( 1.7} 


272 ( ^S) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS noivgrtduatt 








State 


82 ( 5.1} 


19 { 3.3} 


19 { 2M) 




231 ( 3.5% 


•** 1 




Nation 


47 ( 4^) 


26 ( 3.0) 


25 ( 2.6) 




240 ( 3.4) 


243 { 3.3) 


246 ( 3.3) 


HS graduate 






State 


38 ( 2X>) 


35 ( 2Xi) 


27 ( 1 J) 




235 ( 2.0) 


245 ( 2.3) 


244 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


26 { 2.2) 


33 ( 1J) 


40 ( 1.7) 




246 ( 2.2) 


253 { 2.7) 


2S0 ( 2.1) 


Seme ceHege 






State 


22 ( 1.8) 


40 i 2.1) 


38 { 1J) 




^( 3.3) 


259 { 2.8) 


2^{ 2 J) 


Nation 


17 ( 15) 


32 ( 1.7) 


51 { zm 




2S1 ( 4.0) 


262 ( 2.6) 


274 ( 15) 


CeKege graduate 








State 


20 ( 1.8) 


34 ( 1.5) 


. 46 ( 1.5) 




247 ( 2.5) 


262 ( ZS) 


269 ( 1J) 


Nation 


10 ( 0.«) 


28 ( 1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 { 2 J) 


289 ( 


280 ( 1.8) 


OENDER 








fc^ale 








State 


32 ( 1.6) 


35 ( 1.5j 


33 ( 1.4) 




236 ( 1.8) 


248 ( 1.9) 


258 ( 1J) 


Nation 


21 { 1.5) 


31 ( 1.5) 


48 ( 14) 




244 ( 2.3) 


250 ( 2.1) 


273 { 2.0) 


Famete 




State 


29 ( 1.4) 


34 ( 1.3) 


36 ( 1.2) 




240 ( 1.5) 


258 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.2) 


29 ( 1.4) 


49 ( 1.9) 




244 { 2.2) 


258 ( 1.9) 


270 { 1,7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
stu<fents). 
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TABLE A25 I Students' Repoits on the Amotiot of Time Spent 
i Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRML 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ont Hour or 
Ui$ 


Two Hours 


Throe Hours 


Rht to Ft^ 
Hours 


Sbc Hours or 
Moro 





Rorcor^ji|^ 


rOftSO 




PWCMUlfO 




Porci 


fltaga 




and 


IB 






M 


Id 


yd 




ProAcfaney 




soncy 


Pradciwicy 


PfoAtilwMiy 




TftTAI 

1 W i Mi. 


« 




















State 


10 ( 


0.6} 


15 f 


04) 


19 ( 


0.7) 


31 ( 


0.8) 


23( 


?i! 




ACS / 

255 ( 


2.6) 


2S8( 


2.1) 


2S6 ( 


1.7) 


251 ( 


1.2) 


240 1 




Nation 


12 { 


0.8) 


21 ( 


0.9) 


22 { 


0.8) 


28 1 


1.1) 


18 ( 


1.0) 




( 


2^) 


26«( 


1J) 


26S ( 


1J) 


260 ( 


1.7) 


245 ( 


1.7) 


fcCfTTHMICITY 












































aioie 


10 ( 


1.2) 




1.4 J 


19 ( 


1.7} 


29 { 


1.9) 


19 ( 


1.9) 




*** ( 




2/4 I 




2SB { 


4.0) 


255 { 


2.2) 


249 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


13 ( 


1.0) 


23 \ 


4 Ol 


24 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


12 1 


1.2) 




276 ( 


2.5) 


AfO ( 


0 Oi 


272 ( 




267 ( 


1.7) 


253 ( 


2.8) 


mspjuifc 




















diaie 


10 ( 


1.7) 


IB ( 


0 


15 { 


22) 


31 ( 


3.0) 


27 ( 


Z2) 




{ 




( 




( 


^) 


233 { 


3.6) 


224 ( 


4.1) 


iMaiion 


14 { 


2.4) 




0 


19 ( 


2.1) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


17 { 


1.7) 




*** ( 




245 ( 


3.2) 


242 ( 


5.6) 


247 { 


3.5) 


236( 


3.8) 


Astm 


















State 


10 ( 


0.7) 


17 ( 


0.S) 


20 { 


OJ) 


31 { 


1-1) 


22 ( 


1.0) 




2sa ( 


3.2) 


257 ( 


2.6) 


256 ( 


1J) 


253{ 


1.6) 


241 ( 


1.8) 


Nation 


18 { 


5.0) 


24 ( 


4.2) 


22 ( 


3.1) 


23{ 


4.7) 


13 ( 


4.0) 
























TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






















Adv«nta9#d urban 






















State 


11 ( 


2.0) 


22( 


3.8) 


20 ( 


1.5) 


32( 


1.8) 


15 ( 


3.4) 




•** ( 




j 




««« 1 




265 ( 


3.7) 


^ ( 




Nation 


18 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


4.3) 


21 ( 


1.8) 


30 i 


4.3) 


6( 


2.0) 






J 


1 




.« ( 




{ 




•** ( 




Difadvanta9«d urban 






















State 


9( 


1.3) 


18 ( 


1.1) 


18 { 


1.8) 


28 { 


3.4) 


27 { 


2.5) 








240 ( 


3.5) 


239 ( 


5.0) 


237 ( 


3.8) 


226 ( 


3.1) 


Nation 


9( 


1.2) 


17 ( 


3.1} 


19 { 


2.1) 


34( 


2.4) 


20( 


3J2) 




( 




250 ( 


4.0)! 


255 { 


5.0)1 


»1 { 


4.7)! 


238 ( 


4.5)1 


Othtf 






















State 


10 ( 


OJ) 


17 ( 


OS) 


19 { 


1.0) 


32 ( 


0.8) 


23 ( 


0.9) 




255 ( 


3.2) 


2^ ( 


2.6) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


252 ( 


1.2) 


244 ( 


1.8) 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


17 { 


1.4) 




266 ( 


2.6) 


26d( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


248 ( 


2.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vatue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret wnh caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determmaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Hawaii 



TABLE A2S | Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
(continued) | Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Out Hour or 
Lots 


Two Hours 


Thrtt Hourt 


FburtoFiw 
Hourt 


SixHourior 
Mort 





PtiPtflCtpt 
and 






_ aiwt 


and 




SMftttoncy 


(Pft^toltiicy 


Anofidwiev 


Pioftoitiicy 


PraMMicy 


TOTAL 












State 


10 ( OJ) 


1S{ OS) 


19 { 0.7) 


31 ( OJ) 






255 ( iX) 


2SS t 2,1) 


25C { 1.7) 


251 { ^S) 


240 ( 14) 


Nation 


12 { OZ) 


21 ( OJ) 


22 ( OX) 


28 ( 1.1) 








2M ( 14} 


2<» ( 1.7) 


280 ( 1.7) 


245 ( U) 


PARENTS' EDUCATfON 












MS non-ffuduato 












State 


15 ( 3.4} 


18 ( 33) 


IS { 3J) 


22 ( 4.1) 


30 ( 4.9) 




1 ♦•♦^ 




1 *"**) 


<»< ^ 




Nation 


12 ( 22) 


20 ( 3,1) 


21 ( 2.8) 


2e( 2.0) 


20 ( 2A) 




*** ( 


*** ( ***) 


^ ***) 


244 ( %S) 




HS grtmuito 










State 


9{ 11) 


17 ( 1 J) 


17 { 13) 


32 ( 1J) 


28 ( 1J) 




246 { SA) 


241 ( 43) 


245 ( 3.4} 


243 ( 2S) 


233 ( 23) 


Nation 


8 { 1.0) 


17 { 1.4} 


23 i 2^) 


32 { 2.3} 


19 ( 1.8) 




249 { 4.7) 


257 ( 2.S) 


259 { 3^) 


2S& { 2.5) 


248 ( 3.0} 


Sonv eoilogo 










State 


»( 1^) 


21 { 2.0) 


22 { 1.9) 


32 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 13) 






265 ( 4.0} 


iX2{ 3.3) 


281 { 2.8) 


251 ( 43) 


Nation 


10 { 1.4) 


25 ( 2.4} 


23 { 2.6) 


28 { 25) 


14 ( 15) 




1 


275 ( 2.7) 


269 ( 3.5) 


287 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 3.4} 


Colltgt graOuato 






State 


11 ( 0.9) 


19 ( 1.5) 


20 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 1.6) 


18 ( 1.4) 




260 ( 3.6) 


273 ( 3.0) 


2» ( 3.4) 


257 ( 1.8} 


249 { 2.8) 


Nation 


17 { 1.3) 


22 ( 1.6) 


23 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 1.5) 


12 { 1.1) 




282 ( 2.6) 


2S0 ( 2 J] 


277 ( 2.2) 


270 ( 2.4) 


^( 33} 


GENDER 












Malt 












State 


9 ( 0.7) 


17 ( 1.2) 


19 ( 1.1) 


32 ( 1.4) 


24 ( 1.1) 




252 ( 3.8) 


256 ( 2.6) 


252 ( 2.6) 


248 ( 1.7) 


237 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


11 ( 0.9) 


22 ( 1.2) 


22 ( 1.0) 


28 { 1.3) 


17 ( 15) 




269 ( 3.3) 


287 ( 2.6) 


267 ( 2.2) 


282 { 2.1) 


248 ( 25) 


Ftmalt 






State 


11 ( 0.9) 


19 ( OS) 


20 { 1.0) 


29 ( 1.1) 


21 ( 13) 




250 ( 3.5) 


260 ( 3.2) 


280 1 2.2) 


253 ( 2.0) 


243 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


14 ( 1.1) 


20 ( 1.3) 


23 ( 1.4) 


28 ( 1.6) 


15 ( 13) 




2® ( 2.8) 


269 { 2.2) 


264 ( 1.6) 


256 ( 1.9) 


241 ( 23) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 perocm 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si2c is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 I Studeots' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Ont orT^D«ys 


TlvM Dtayior Mm 



TOTAL 


an 

^ — ^ - 


Haf* 

Id 

Iwicy 








State 


44C 


OA) 


»( 


QA) 


se ( OA) 




257( 


0^} 


2S5( 


15) 


338 { 13) 


Nation 


45{ 


1.1) 




0.8) 


23 { 1.1) 




26S ( 


1.8) 


aflB( 


1^) 


SSQ ( 1.9) 


RACEflETHNICITY 












Whtta 












State 


33 ( 


2.5) 


36( 


S3) 


31 ( 2.0) 




265 ( 


ao) 


267 ( 


3^) 


254 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


43( 


1^) 


34 ( 


1^) 


23 { 1^) 




273 C 


1.8) 


272 { 


1.7) 


258 ( 2.1) 


Hlapaiiic 










State 






27 ( 




39 ( 3.6) 




2401 


33) 


234 ( 


3.7) 


221 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


41 { 




32 { 


2^) 


27 ( 2.8) 




245 ( 


4.6) 


250( 


33) 


235 ( 3.1) 


Asian 


State 


49( 


1^) 


28 { 


1.0) 


23 ( 1.0) 




258 ( 


1.0) 


2S5( 


1.6) 


238 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


82{ 


5.6) 


27 ( 


5.3) 


11 ( 4,9* 




287 ( 


4.7)1 


( 




■rt-t ^ ***') 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Acfvintftgtd urban 












State 


4S( 


1.4) 


31 ( 


2.1) 


20 { 2.4) 




273 ( 


2.7) 


•** ( 






Nation 


47 ( 


2.3) 


38 ( 


2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




284 ( 


4>»)l 


279 ( 


45)! 


^ 


DIsadvanUiBaft urban 












State 


46 ( 


2.7) 


25 ( 


1.9) 


29 ( 3.0) 




239 ( 


2.7) 


238( 


3.4) 


227 ( 3J) 


Nation 


42 ( 


3.3) 


2e( 


18) 


M ( 2.7) 




254 { 


3.7)1 


256{ 


4.2)1 


238 ( 6.3)1 


Othar 












State 


43 ( 


1.1) 


30( 


1.1) 


27 ( 0.9) 




260 ( 


1.1) 


256 ( 


1.8) 


240 { 15) 


Nation 


45( 


13) 


32 i 


1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




265 ( 


2.2) 


266 ( 


1.9) 


251 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhin ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is tnsufTtcient to permit a 
reliable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Studente' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


Norn 


On* or Two D«y» 




STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ttw* Dayi or Moro 








Petcenlsge 


Piic<i<n> 


fwvfwjigv 

MM 




Srafielafiev 


Pi^oficiwicy 




TOTAL 








State 


44 ( OA) 


90 f 0M\ 

•Mi \ VMf 












Nation 


45 f 1 1) 








265 ( 1*6) 


206 { 1.5} 


250 { 1^} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








KS noi>-9iKllUltt 








State 


44 ( A2) 


24 f i^S 


^ [ ^U) 


Nation 






( 1 








HS graduate 


245 ( 3^) 


249 { 3^) 


237 { 3,1) 




State 


39 ( 2 0) 




.>> I «.Uj 




24a f 2 1 ) 






Nation 


43 / 2 1) 




97 ? 4 O) 
^' I '-"J 




255 ( 2.0] 


257 { 2.8) 


24S ( 2.4) 


Some eolttge 






State 


40 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 1.7) 


29 ( 2.1) 




264 ( 2.6) 


2fSS ( 3.0) 


»1 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.«) 


37 ( 1.6) 


23 ( 1.6) 




270 { ao) 


271 ( 2.5) 


253 ( 3.1) 


Colftgt graduate 




State 


50 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.5) 


20 ( 1.2) 




265 ( 1.8) 


267 ( 2.7) 


251 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


51 ( 1.8) 


33 ( 1.2) 


16 ( 1.3) 




275 { 2.1) 


277 { 1.7) 


265 ( 3.1) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


48 ( 1.2) 


29 ( 1.0) 


25 { 1.2) 




254 ( 1.8) 


252 { 1.9) 


2»{ 2.0) 


Nation 


47 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 1.4) 


22 { 1.4) 




266 ( 2.0) 


267 ( 2.1) 


250 { 2.8) 


Ftmale 


State 


43 ( 1.3) 


30 ( 1.3) 


27 ( 1.1) 




261 { 1.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


241 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


43 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 ( 2.3) 


266 ( 1.7) 


250 { 1.8) 



The sund&rd errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheas. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate {fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students' P«rcc|^tioiis of Mathematics 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS An6 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 








STATE ASSESSMENT 


Stron^y DiMgrM 



TOTAL 


PMWaMy 






P>rci<6f 
and 


state 


2S( OA) 


471 


I 1.0) 


26 ( 1.0} 




262 C 1.6) 


2S1 1 


1^ 


242 { 1.3} 


Nation 


ar ( 1^) 


49 


ijO) 


24 ( 1.2) 




271 ( m 


262 


[ 1.7) 


251 ( 1.6) 


RACE/FTHNICtTY 










State 


26 ( 2^) 


46 ( 2.6} 


27 ( 2.3) 




274 i 3.0) 


261 1 


[ 2.2) 


253 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


26 ( 1^} 


461 


L 1.3) 


26 { 13) 




279 { 2J0] 


272 ( 1A) 


257 ( 2^} 


NItoanic 










State 


26 ( 3wO) 


42 ( 33) 


32 ( 3 J) 




243 ( 44) 


226 ( 2.9) 


224 ( 43) 


Nation 


24 { 23} 


48 ( 2.6) 


26 ( 2.1) 




257 ( 5.5) 


244 ( 2.2) 


236 ( 33) 


Asian 










State 


24 ( 1.1) 


46 ( 1.2) 


28 { 1-1) 






253 { 1.1) 


244 ( 1 6) 


Nation 


29 ( 5.5) 


53 ( 5.6) 


17 ( 4.9) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










AdvwtaQad urtwi 










State 


26 ( 2.6) 


46 ( 1.1) 


28 ( 2.1) 






2741 


2.5) 




Nation 


17 ( 3.2) 


55 ( 2.4) 


26 { 4.2) 






260 ( 4.1)1 




DItacivantaged urban 










State 


31 ( 1.9) 


47 ( 2.8) 


23 ( 2.5) 




248 ( 3.6) 


233 ( 2.6) 


220 ( 4.0) 


Nation 


26 ( 2.0) 


46 ( 2.9} 


26 ( 3.2} 




260 ( 5.6)1 


249 ( 4.6)1 


240 ( 4.5)1 


Ottwr 










State 


24 { 1.2) 


47 { 1.4) 


30 { 1.3) 




263 ( 2.1) 


254 { 1^) 


246 { 1.4) 


Nation 


27 ( 1.4) 


46 { 1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 2A) 


263 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be $a!d with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufficienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 I Studcnts' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) I 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATiCS PROFICrENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgtM 


AgrM 


UndtcMMl, DiMgrM, 
Strangly DiMgrte 













m 




and 


and 






toney 






TOTAi. 










State 


25 ( 


0^) 


47 ( IX)) 


28 { 1X)} 




302 ( 


l-S) 


^1 ( 1.0} 


242 { 1^) 


Nation 


27 { 




48 ( IX)} 


24 ( 1^) 




271 { 


1^) 


282 ( 1.7) 


251 { 1,8) 


PAREilTS' EDUCATrON 








• 


n9 1 HIV p^pHIIIWl V 










State 


20( 


3.4) 


49 { &2) 


31 { 4.3) 




•** ( 


•**) 






Nation 








% ( 36) 




1 




243 ( 2*6) 


238 ( 4.3} 


HS gmduat* 






State 


24 ( 


22) 


48 f Ul 






^1 ( 


3.0) 


239 { U) 


237 { 2.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.1) 


47 { 2,3} 


26 ( 2.0) 




262 ( 


2.7) 


2S5 ( 2.3). 


245 ( 2.4} 


Somt coHtfie 






State 


29( 


2.2) 


48 ( 2.7) 


23 { 2.0) 




287( 


3.5) 


261 { 2.3) 


251 ( 3.6) 


Natfon 


2»( 


2^) 


47 { 2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 


3.1) 


267 ( 1J) 


m{ 3.2) 


Co(la9# graduat* 






State 


27 { 


1.6) 


48 { 1.8) 


26 { 1.5) 




271 ( 


2.2) 


2« ( 1.8) 


253 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


30 ( 


2.3) 


51 { 1.6) 


19 { 1.8) 




280 ( 


2.4) 


274 { 2.2) 


266 ( 2.5) 


OENDER 










MaJ* 










State 


24 ( 


1.3) 


47 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.2) 




259 ( 


2.0) 


250 ( 1.5) 


238 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


28 { 


1.5) 


48 ( 1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 


2.3) 


263 { 2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Favnale 






State 


28( 


1.3) 


47 ( 1.5) 


27 ( 1.3) 




265 ( 


2.4) 


253 ( 1.4) 


247 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 


1.7) 


50 ( 1.7) 


25 { 1.9) 




26d( 


2.1) 


283 ( 1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the animated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufrtcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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played a crucial role in all aspects of the jm^ram. 

The members of the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and NAGB staff also deserve 
credit for their advice and guidance. 

We owe a great deal to the Mathematics It<»n Devek^mient and Mathematics Scale Anchoring 
Panels. These people - from schocA districts, colteges and universities, and State Education Agencies - 
worked tirelessfy to help ETS staff develop tl^ as»»sment and a framework for inteipretii^ the results. 

Under the NAEP ccmtrsKt to ETS, Ardw Lapdnte served as the project directcH' and Ina MuUis as 
the deputy directs. Statistical and psych(»netric activities were led by Jdm Mazzeo, with comuItati(m from 
Eugene Johnscm and DonakI Rock* John Barcme managed the data analysis ^tivities; Jules Ooodiscm, the 
operational aspects; Walter MacDonald and Chanoey Jones, t^ development; David Hobsoti, the fiscal 
aspects; and Stq>hai Koffbr, state services. Sampling and data coUecticm activities were carried cHit by 
Westat under the supervision of Renee Slobasky, Keith Rust, Nancy Caldwell, and the late Mwris Hansen. 
The printing, distribution, and processing oi the materials were the responsibility of NCS, under the direction 
of John O'Neill and Lynn Z^aback* 

The lai^ number states and territ(»ies parti^>ating in the first Trial State Assessment introduced 
many unk]ue challenges, tnduding tte need to devdqp 40 different rep(^ customized fc^ each jurisdiction 
based on its characterise and the results of its assessed students. To meet this challrngft, a computerized 
report gei^ratkm system was built, nmibinh^ the speed and a^uracy of computer-generated data with hi^ 
resolution text and graphics normally found ooly in typesetting envircmments. Jennifer Nekon created the 
system and led the computer-based devdbpment of tl^ report John Mazzeo oversaw the analyses for this 
report John Ferris, David Freund, Bruce Ki^^lan, Edward Kulick, and Phillip Leung cdlaborated to genwate 
the data and perform analyses. They were assisted by Drew Bo^n^, Laura McCamley, and Craig Pizzutl 
Debra Kline coordinated the eSwts oi ih^ data anafysis stafif. Stq)tien Kofiler wrote the text for the report. 
Kent Ashwortb was respcmsible for coordinating tlM^ covo' design and final printing oi this tq^o^t 

Specsai thanks are also due to many individuals for their mvaluaUe assistance in reviewing the 
reports, especially the editors wiu) improved the text and the analysts who checked the data* 
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